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THE PURPLE JAR. 

Rosamond, a little girl of about 
seven years old, was walking with her 
mother in the streets of Loodon. As she 
passed aloDg, she looked in at the win- 
dows of wveral shops, and she saw a 
great variety of difierent sorts of things, 
of which' she did not know the use, or 
even the names. She wished to stop 
to look at them : hut there were a great 
number of people in the streets, and a 
great many carts, and carri^es, and 
wheelbarrows, and she was afraid to 
let go h^ mother's hand. 

"O mother, how happy I should 
VOL. II. B . . .,c;o»;.k' 



S BOSAMOND. 

be," said she, as she passed a toy-shop, 
" if I bad all these pretty things !" 

" What, all ! Do you wish for them 
all, Rosamond ?" 

" Yes, mamma, alL" 

As she spoke, they came to a milli- 
ner's shop; the windows were hung 
^ith ribands and lace, and festoons of 
artificial flowers. 

" O mamma, what beautiful roses ! 
won't you buy some of them?" 

** No, my dear." 

"Why?" 

"Because I d<u't want them, my 
dear." 

They went a little farther, and they 
came to another shop, which caught 
Biffiamond's eye. It was a jeweller's 
«hop ; and there wrare a ^at many 
pretty baubles, nmged in draw^^ be- 
hiiul'^ats. 
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** Mamma, you'll buy some rf tliese ? " 

** Which of'tbem, Rommond ?" 

*• Whidi ? I dont know which ; 

but any of them, fw they an aU 

pretty." 

, •* Yes, they are all pretty; but what 

use would they be crfto me?'* 

. ** Use ! Oh, I'm sure you could find 

some use at other, if yeu would only 

buy them first." 

** But I would rather find out the 

use first." 

. "Well, then, mamma, there are 

buckles; you know buckles aie useful 

things, very useful thiugs." 

** I hare a pair of buckles,. I dont 

want another pair," sud her mother, 

and walked on. Rosamond was very 

sorry, that her mother wanted nothing. 

Presently, however, they came to a shop 

which appeared to her far more besur 

B3 ,.o»;.k' 



tifiil than the rest. It was a chemist's 
shop, but she did not know that 
. " O mother ! oh ! " cried she, poll- 
ing her mother's hand ; " Look, look ! 
blue, green, red, yellow, and purple ! 
O mamma, what beautiful tJiings I 
Won't you buy some of these ?" 

Still her mother answered as before ; 
" What use would they be of to me^ 
Rosamond ?'* 

"You might put flowera in them, 
mamma, and they would look so pretty 
on the chimney-piece; I wish I bad 
one (^ them." 

" You have a flower-pot," said her 
mother ; " and that is not a 0ower-pot." 

" But I could use it for a flower-pot, 
mamma, you know." 

" Perhaps, if you were to see it 
nearer, if you were to examine it, you 
might be disappointed." 
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" No, indeed, I'm rare I shonld not : 

I should like it exceedingly." 

Rosamond kept her head tamed to 
loA at the purple vase till she could 
S8e It no longer. 

"Then, mother," said she, after s 
pause, '• perhaps you have no money 7" 

" Yes, I have." 

" Dear, if I had money, I would buy 
roses, and boxes, and buckles, and 
purple flower-pots, and every thing."* 
Rosamond was obliged to pause in the 
imAst of her speech. ' 

" O mamma, would you, stop s 
minute for me ; I have got a stone in 
my shoe ; it hurts me very much." 

" How coines there to be a stone in 
your shoe ?" 

" Because of this great hole, mamma 
— it comes in there; my shoes are 
quite worn out; I wish you'd he so 
B3 - ^■'^^yl^ 



6 ROSAMOND. 

very good as to give ine - another 
pair." ' 

"Nay, Rosamond, but I have not 
money enough to buy shoes, and flower- 
pots, and buckles, and boxes, and every 
thing." 

Rosamond thought that was a great 
pity. But now her foot, which had 
been hurt by the stone, began to give 
her so much pain, that she was obliged 
to hop' every other step, and ^e could 
think of nothing else. They came 
to a .shoemaker's shop soon after- 
wards. 

" There ! there ! mamma, there are 
shoes : there are little shoes, that would 
just fit me ; and yon know shoes would 
be really of use to me." 

" Yes, so- they would, Rosamond. 
Come in." She followed her mother 
into the shop. 
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Mr, Sole, the shoemaker, had a great 
many customers, and his shop was full, 
so they v/ete obliged to wait. 
. " Well, Rosamond," said her mother, 
" you don't think this shop so pretty as 
the rest?" 

*' No, not nearly ; it's black and 
dark, and there is nothing but shoes 
all round; and, besides, there's a very 
disagreeable smell." 

" That smell is the smell of new lea- 
ther." 

" Is it ? Oh !" said Rosamond, look- 
ing round, "there is a pair of little 
shoes ; they'll just fit me, I'm sure." 

" Perhaps they might, but you can- 
not be sure, till you bare tried them on, 
any more than you can be quite sure, 
that you should like the purple rase 
exceedingly, till you have examined it ' 
more attentively," 
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"Why, I don't know, atKmt the 
shoes, certainly, till I're tried ; but, 
mamma, I'm quHe sure I ^ould like 
the flower-pot." 

" Well, which would yon rather have, 
that jar, or a pair of shoes ? 1 will buy 
either for you.*^ 

"Dear mamma, thank you — but if 
you could buy both ?" 

" No, not both." 

*« Then the jar, if you please." 

" Bat, I should tell you, that I shall 
not ^Te you another pair of shoes this 
month.* 

" This month ! that's a very long 
time, indeed. You can't think how 
these hurt me ; I believe I'd better have 
the new shoes-^-but yet, that purple 

ftower-pot Oh, indeed, mamma, 

these, shoes are not so very, very bad ; I 
think I might wear them a Uttle longer ; 
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and tbe montfa mil soon be over: I 
can make them last to the end of the 
XDonth ; can't I ? Dmi't you think 80. 
mamma?" 

" Nay, my dear, I want you to think 
for yourself: you- will have time enough 
to coDGider about it, whilst I speak to 
Mr. Sole about my clogs." 

Mr. Sole was by this time at Idsure ; 
aud whilst her mother was speaking to 
him Bosamond stood in profound me- 
ditation, with one shoe on, and the 
other in her hand. 

" Well, my dear, have you decided ?" 

" Mamma ! — yes — I belieTe. If you 
please — I should like the flower-pot; 
that is, if you won't think roe very silly, 
mamma." 

" Why, as to that, I can't promise 
you, Rosamond ; but when you are to 
judge for yourself, you should dioose 
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what win nake you the Iisppiest ; ami 
ttten it would hot si^ify who tboi^ltlt 
you siHy." 

"Then, niamma, if that's all, Fm 
mre the fiover-itot would make me the 
happiest," saM she, putting on her old 
^oe agais ; ** so I dioose the flower- 
pot." 

" Very well, you shall have it ; elasp 
your shoe and eorae home." 

RosamoBd clasped her shoe, and ran 
after ha mother; it was not long be< 
fore the shoe came down at the heel, 
and many times was she ohliged to stop, 
to take the stones out of her shoe, and 
often was she ohl^ed to hop with 
pain ; but still the thoughts of the pur- 
ple flower-pot previuled, and she per- 
sisted in her choice. 

Whoi they oame to the shop with 
the la^ windowf Rotiamond felt her 

,Co>.wk' 
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joy i^ouble, Upon hearing ber motbeK 
desire the wrvojit, who wu with theiDi 
to buy the purple jar, aud hring it 
home. He had other owanUsaoBB* S0 
he did not return with tfaem. Rosa- 
mond, as soon as she got in, ran to 
gather all her own flowers, which 
she bad in a Dorber of her mother^! 
garden, 

" I'm afrwl they'll be dead before the 
flower-pot comes, Rosamoad," said her 
mother to her, when she was coming in 
with the flowers in her \$ap. 

" No, indeed, mamma, it will come 
home very soon I dare say ; aid riia*n't 
I be very happy putting them into the 
purple flo,wer-pot ? " 

" I hope so, my dear." 

The servant was much longer return- 
ing home than Rosamond bad eiqiect- 
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ed : but at length he came, and brought 
with him the long-wished-for jar. The 
moment it was set down upon the table, 
Rosamond ran up, with an exclamation 
of joy; "I may have it now, mamma?" 
" Yes, my dear, it is yours." Rosamond 
poured the flowers from her lap, upon 
the carpet, and seized the purple flower- 
pot. 

" Oh, dear mother," cried she, as 
soon as she had taken off the top, " but 
there's something dark in it — dt smells 
very disagreeably— what is it ? I didn't 
want this black stufi^." 

** Nor I neither, my dear." 

" But what shall I do with it, 
mamma ? " 

" That I cannot tell." 

" But it will be of no use to me, 
mamma." 
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" That I can't help." 

** But I must pour it out, and fill the 
flower-pot with water." 

*• That's as you please, my dear." 

"Will you lend me a bowl to pour 
It into, mamma ? " 

" That was more than I promised 
you, my dear ; but I will lend you a 
howl." 

The bowl was produced, and Rosa- 
mond proceeded to empty the purple 
vase. But what was her surprise and 
disappointment, when it was entirely 
empty, to find that it was no longer a 
purple vase. ' It was a plain white glass 
jar, which had appeared to have that 
heautifiU colour, merely from the liquor 
with which it had been filled. 

Little Rosamond burst into tears. 

" Wliy should you cry, my dear?** 
sMd her mother ; " it will be of as much 
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use to you now* 9» ever> for a floiner- 
pot." 

" But it won't look eo pretty on the 
chinwey-piece ; I am sure, if I bad 
known that it was not really pur[^^ I 
should not have wished to have it so 
much." 

" But didn't I tell you that you had 
not examined it ; and that perhaps you 
would be disappointed ? " 

" And so I am disappointed indeed ; 
I wish I bad believed you beforehand. 
Now I had muoh rather have the shoes ; 
for I shall not be able to walk all this 
month : even walking home, that little 
way, hurt me exceedingly. MamrnK* 
I'U give you the flower-pot back again, 
and that purpk stulF and all, if y<ni'U 
only give me the shoes." 
, " No, Rosamond, you must abide by 
your owB diuHce; and now the best. 
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thing yOD can potaiblf do is, to bear 
your disappointment with good hn- 
'inoiir." 

"I win bear it as well as I can* 
Kud Rosambnd, wiping ber eyes; and 
sbe began slowly and sorrowfully to fill 
the vase with flowers. 

Biit Ros4mond'^ disappointment did 
^6t Knd here ; many were the difftcol- 
ties and distresses , into which ber im- 
prudent choice bfougbt her, before the 
end of the month. Every day her shoes 
grew worse and worse, till, at last, she 
Could neither run, dance, jump, nor walk 
in them. Whenever Rosamond was 
called to see any thidg, she was pulling 
ber shoes up lit the heels, and was sure 
to be too late. Whenever ber mother 
wa^ going out to walk, she could not 
lakfe Rosamond with ber, for Rosamond 
bad no soles to her shoes; and, at length. 
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on the very last day of the aontfaf i^ 
happened, that her father proposed to 
take her with her brother to a glass- 
house> which she had long wished to 
Bee. She was' very happy; but, when 
^e was quite ready, had her hat and 
gloves on, and was making haste down 
stairs to her brother and her fether, yiho 
were waiting at the hall-door for her, 
the shoe dropped off: she pnt it on ag^ 
in a great hiury ; but, as she was going 
across the hall, her father turned round, 
" Why, are you walking slip-shod ? no 
one must walk slip-shod with me ; why, 
Kosamond," said he, looking at her 
shoes with disgust, " I thoiight that you 
were always neat; go, I cannot take 
you with me." 

Rosamond coloured and retired.— 
" O mamma," said she, as she took 
off her hat, " how I wish, that I had 
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chosen the shoes— they would have been 
of so much more iiM to me than that 
jar : however, I am sure— uo, not quite 
sure — bflt 1 hope, I shall he wiser an- 
other time." 
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*' What are you looking for, Rosa- 
mpnd ? " said her mother. 

Rosamond was kneeling upon the 
carpet, and leaning upon both her hands, 
looking for something very earnestly. 

" Mamma," said she, pushing aside 
her hair which hung over her face, and 
looking up with a sorrowful counte- 
nance, " I am looking for my needle ; 
I have been all this morning, ever since 
breakfast, trying to find my needle, and 
I cannot find it." 

" This is not the first needle that 
you have lost this week, Rosamond," 

" No, mamraa." 
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•* Nor the second." 

" No, mamma." 

'* Nor the third." 

Hosamond was silent ; for she was 
ashamed of having been so careless as 
to lose four needles in one week. 

"Indeed, mamma," said she, after 
being silent for some time, " I stuck it 
very carefully into my work, when I put 
by my work yesterday, I think, but I 
am not quite sure of that." 
- " Nor I either," said her mother ; " I 
cannot be sure of that, because I know 
you have the habit of leaving your 
needle loose, bailing by the thread, 
when you leave off work." 

" But I thought that I had cured my- 
self of that, mamma : look here, mamma, 
I can show you in my work the very 
holes where 1 stuck my needle; I as- 
sure you it falls out after I have stuck 

,Co>.wk' 
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it in, because I shake my work gene- 
rally before I fold it up." 

" Then I advise you to cure yourself 
of shaking your work before you fold 
it up ; then the needle will not drop out j 
then you will not spend a whole morn- 
ing crawling upon the groimd to look 
for it." 

" I am sure I wish I could cure my- 
self of losing my needles ; for I lost, be^ 
sides my needle, a very pleasant walk 
yesterday, because I had no needle, and 
I could not sew on the string of my 
hat: and the day before yesterday I- 
was not ready for dinner; and papa was 
not pleased with me : and do you know, 
mamma, the reason I was not ready for 
dinner was, that you had desired me to 
mend the tuck of my frock." 

"Nay, Rosamond, I do not think 
that was the reason." 

,Co>.wk' 
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** Yes, I assure you it was, mother, 
foi I could not come down before 
I bad mended that tuck, aod I 
could not find my needle, and I lost 
all my time looking for it, and I 
found it but just before the dinner bell 
rang.'* 

** Then, by your own account, Kosa- 
mond, it was your having lost your 
needle tbat was the cause of your being 
late for dinner, not my desiring you to 
meud your gown." 

" Yes, mamma ; but I think the reit- 
SOQ that my sister Laura keeps her 
needles so safely is, that she has a 
housewife to keep them in, and I have 
no housewife, mamma, you know. 
Would you be so very good, mamma, 
as to give me a housewife, that I may 
cure myself of losing my needles?" 
" I am glad," s^d bet mother, " that 
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you wish, my Aesr, to cure yom;- 
setf of any of your little faults ; as 
to the housewife, 111 think about 
it" 

A few days afler Rosamond bad 
asked her mother for a housewife, as 
she was watering her flowers iti the 
garden she heard the parlour window 
opening, and she looked and sifw hei 
mother beckoning to her — she ran in— ^ 
it was in the evening, a little while afler 
dinner. 

" Look upon the table, Rosamond," 
said her mother, " and tell me what 
you see." 

" I sec two plums, mamma," said 
Rosamond, smiling, " two nice ripe 
purple plums." 

" Are you sure, that yon see two nice 
ripe purple plums ? " 

*' Not quite sure," mamma, sud Rosa< 
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iTUmd, who at this mstant recollected 
the purple jar ; " but I will, if you 
please, look at them a little nearer." 

She went up to the table, and looked 
at them. ^' May I touch them, mam^ 
ma?" 

" Yes, my dear." 

Rosamond toudied them, and tried 
to smell them, and then exclaimed, 
" One is quite hard, and the other is 
soft — One IB a great deal colder than 
the other — One smells like a plum, and 
the other has no smell at all — I am glad 
I was not quite sure, mamma ; for I do 
.believe that one of them is uot a plum, 
but a stone — a stone painted to look 
like a plum.'' 

. " You arc very right," said her mo- 
ther : " and I am glad you remembered 
ihe purple jar. Now eat the real plum, 
if yoo like to eat it.** 
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Rosamond ate the plum, and slie 
said that it was very sweet and good. I 
Whilst she was eating it, she looked 
Tory often at the stone, that was painted 
to look like a plum ; and she said, ] 
" How very pretty it is ! It is quite I 
like a real plumb — I dare say, nobody | 
would find out that it was not a plum^ ! 
at first sight — I wonder whether Laura, 
or my brother George, would find it out 
as soon as I did — I should like to have 
that stone plum, mamma. - If you had 
given me my choice, I would rather 
have had it than the real plum, which 
I have eaten, because the pleasure of 
eating a plum, you know, mamma, is 
soon over; but that^' said Rosamond, 
pointing to the plum, that was made of 
stone, *' would last for ever, you know, - 
mamma." 
" Which do you mean^ my dear, that 
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the stone would last for ever, or that 
the pleasure of having that stone plum 
would last for ever ? " 

Rosamond considered for a little 
while, and then answered, " I ■ don't 
know, mamma, exactly, which I meant ; 
but I mean now, that I fhink I should 
have a great deal of pleasure in show- 
ing that stone plum to Laura and my 
brother, and that I should like to have 
it for my own, because it is very pretty, 
and curious, and ingenious — and I mean, 
that I would much rather have had it 
than the plum which I have ate, if you 
had been so good as to have given me 
my choice." 

■ *' Well, my dear," said her mother, 
" as you have eaten the plum, you 
cannot, perhaps, tell exactly what you 
would have chosen." 

" Oh yes, indeed, mamma, I am sure, 

» Coo.1. 
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slmoBt sure, I ^ould hare cboHn the i 
stone plum. I know, this mstaiit, if | 
you were to offer me another real plum, 
cff this," said Rosamond, taking the i 
stone in her hand, "I know which I- 
should choose." I 

Rosamond was looking so earnestly at 
the stone plum, that she did not, for ! 
some instants, perceive a housewife, 
which her mother placed upon the table 
before her. 

" A housewife ! — a red leather house- 
wife, mamma ! " she exclaimed, as soon 
as she saw it, and she put down the 
Stone plum. 

Her mother now placed the plum and 
the housewife beside one another, and 
said to her, " Take yonr choice of these 
two, my dear ; I will give you either 
the housewife or the stone plunii which- 
ever you like best." 

,Co>.wk' 
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^ I H«p§, inamtna," s^d Rosankmd. 
inth a tety prudent look — " I hope I 
shall tiot take such a nlly ehmce as I 
did about the purple jar — let us consi- 
der — -the plum ia the prettiest, certwnly; 
but thtiti, to be sure, the housewife would 
be the niost usefUl ; I should not lose 
my lieges, if I bad the housewife to 
kefep them iu. I remember I wished 
fbr a housetrife, and asked you for one 
the other day, mamma. I am rery 
much obliged to you for getting this for 
mi. Did you get it on purpose for me, 
inammB?" 

" It does not signiiy, my dear, whe- 
th^ I did or not — you need not think 
about that at present, hut considerwhieh 
of the two things, that are before you, 
you preferl" 

" Prrfer means like best — I pre- 
(et " wrid Rosamondi " but stay, I 
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have not done - con^dering yet>— the 
housewife ; — I should not be so apt to 
lose my needles, and I like to cure 
myself of my little faults. I was very 
happy when you smiled and prased me, 
mamma, and said, the other day, tiiat 
^ou were glad to see that I wished to 
fiute myself of my little faults ; and I 
dare say, mamma, that you would smile 
a great deal more, and be a great deal 
more pleased with me, when I really 
have quite entirely cured myself." 

*' I don't promise you, my dear," said 
her mother, " that I should smile a 
great deal more, but I certdnly should 
be much more pleased to see, that you' 
had really cured yourself of any bail 
habit, than I was to hear you ray, that 
you wished to improve yourself." 

*' But then, mamma," said Rosa- 
jnond, " losing my needles—the habit I 
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mean of losing my needles — is but a 
very little fault; and I think 1 could 
cure myself of that without having a 
housewife. You know, I might, as you 
said, cure myself of shaking my work 
before I fold it up, and that would pre- 
vent the needle from dropping out, so 
that I think I might do without the 
housewife — what do you think, mamma? 
but I need not ask you, because I 
know you will say, as you did about 
the purple jar, ' think for yourself, my 
Hear.' " 

Rosamond, as she pronounced the 
wwdfi purple jar, turned her eyes from 
the stone plum, and fixed them upon the 
housewife. 

** The housewife will be the most use- 
J^ to me, certainly — I choose the housc- 
^e, mamma, and 111 cure myself of 
D3 
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my little faults, and you shsdl see, I 
hope, that I shall not lose my needles 
so often. This housewife will last and 
be of use to me a great while, and the 
pleasure of seeing Laura and my brother 
mistake that stone for a plum would 
soon be over ; and, as to its being pretty, 
I should soon be tired of looking at it, 
and forget it, as I foi^t — I remember— 
I mean as I remember that I forgot the 
pretty gilt coach and six, after I had 
had it three or four days. I hope, dear 
mamma, that I have considered well this 
time, and I think that I have chosen 
better than I did about the purple jar." 

" I think you have, my dear little 
girl," said her mother. *: ■- 

Some" weeks after Rosamond had 
chosen the red leather housewife, her 
brother came to her, and said, "Can 
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you.Iend me a needle, Rosamond? my 
father Bays that he wUl show us some- 
thing, that will entertain us, if you 
cau." 

" Yes," said Rosamond, " I can len4 
you a needle; I have never lost one 
ranee I have had this housewife ; " she 
took out of her housewife a needle, and 
lent it to her brother; aud he said, 
" Thank you, come with me ; papa 
said, that, if you had your needle safe, 
you should see what he is going to show 
to us." 

Her father showed her and her bro- 
ther several experiments with her needle 
and a magnet ; and Rosamond was 
much entertained with seeing these 
experiments, and she was very glad 
that she had cured herself of the habit 
of losing her needles; and she said, 
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*' Mdther, I am glad 1 chose thfe red 
-leather housewife, that has been so use- 
ful, to me, instead of the stone pluta, 
■which would have been of no use t<J 
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** Abs 3^ou very busy* mamma ?" sucl 
MoBamond — "Could you be so good w 
to look at your watch, once more, and 
tell me what o'clock it i8-~onIy onCQ 
more, mamma ?" 

*• My dear Rosamond, I have looked 
at my watch for you four times witbin 
this hour — It is now exactly twelve 
o'clock." 

" Only twelve, mamma! Why, I 
thought the hour-glass must have been 
Wrong ; it seems a great deal more than 
an hour siuce I turned it, and since you 
told me it W{is eKactJy eleven o't^Qck-* 
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It has been a very long, long hour, 
mamma — Don't you think so, Latora?" 

** No, indeed," stdd Laura, looking 
up from what she was d<nng ) " I thought 
it was a very short hoiir; — I was quite 
surprised, when ^ou sud, mamma, that 
it was twelve o'clock." 

f Ah, th&t is ojily beeallaS jnjtt ^ke 
M biuy drawing; I aaturg you, Lsnm, 
tfa«t - 1, who hHTO bdeit wattling the 
band tunning aU the time, must knoiT 
best; it has been the longest hour I 
ever retiicttibeff." 

"The hour in itself has beeti th« 
Mme to you and< to Laura," tiaid her 
mother : " how comes it, that one has 
thought it long and die other short?" 

" I have been waiting and wishing 
all the time, mamma, that it Was one 
o'clo^, that I might go to my brothers 
and see the soc^ bnbUea they ^romiaed 
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to abam me. Vvp» mid, that I uiul 
not knock at his door till ttie cIocH 
stipes oof. Oh, I'ye aaother loag hour 
to wait^" md Rosamoiidt stret^ing ba-- 
self and gaping} "another whole long 
hour, nuin^M.'' 

" Why should it be a loqg hoiu« 
Rosamond?— Whether it shall Boat^ 
hag or short to yvu may be just as 
you please*" 

" N^, i^anuna, wh^f; can J do ? I 
can sljake the ^our-g1#sfl. to be suret 
that makes the sand run a little faster,"- 
said SQsaipi)pd ; apd ^e ahook the glass 
as she «9oke. 

" Aqd can you do nothing else, Bcf^ 
swDond," s*i4 her ipothw, "to mitlift 
tfaf hour go ^ster ? " 

"Nothing, that I know o^ mfuntna^ 
Tell me what I can do?'* 
; "You iM ;^ iu4 ^w the Ke»son 
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that Laura thought the last hour shorter 
than you did." 

*' O, because she was busy, I said." 

** Well, Rosamond, and if you were 
busy ." 

"But, mamma, how can I be busy, 
as Laura is, about drawing ? • You know 
I'm not old enough yet: I hare never 
learned to draw; I have no pencil; I 
hare no paper, mamma ; I have no 
rubbei'Out, mamma ; how can I be 
busy, as Laura ie, about drawing, 
mamma?" 

" And is there nothing iit this world, 
Kosamond, that people can be busy 
about, except drawing ? I am at work, 
and I am busy. Is there nothing ymt 
can do without a pencil, paper, and 
lubber, and without being as old as 
Laura?" 

" Suppose* mamma, I was to wind 
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that skein of ted ulk now, which you 
desired me to wind hefore night; per-i 
hape that would make the hour shorter 
■ — Hey, mamma ! Will it, do you 
think ? " 

" You had better try the experiment, 
and then you will know, my dear," said 
her mother. 

" Is that an experiment too ? Well, 
I'll try it," said Rosamond, " if you vdll 
he 80 good as to lend me your silk- 
winders, mamma." 

Her mother lent Rosamond the wind- 
en; and she began to. wind the silk : 
it happened to be a sk^u difficult to 
wind; it was entangled often, and Ro* 
Gamond's attention was fully employed 
in trying to disentangle it. " There, 
mamma," said she, laying the ball of 
Eolk upon the table after she bad wound 
the whole skein, I have only -broken 
TQU U. E C.H k 



it iive times ; and I liave not ^ee^ Img 
in wiuding it, have I. mamma?" 

" Not very long, my dear," 6aid hex 
mother : " ouly half au hiHir." 

"Half an hour, dear mamma! ^rely 
it is impoMible that it £aq be half -an 
hour since I spoke last; usee I was 
talking to you about the hour-gias9," 
Bosamoad turned to look at the hour- 
, glass, and s)ie was surprised to see tiic 
hill o( «Hid Bp larg^ in the imdeiwoBf 
glass. " This has beep a very fhott 
half hour, indeed, mamma. You were 
right ; having somethiDg to do m^ket 
^^c time seem to go fast Noyr, mam* 
ma, do you know, that I don't particu/ 
larl^ like winding silk ; I mean entangled 
skeins ; aud I dare say, tlutt, if I ha<ij 
l)£en doing sometbing tliat I hk^ better, 
the lulf Uoui' would have seemed slfo^'tei 
sun I hwe. wothcr half-Jicttr* tnwo.- 
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ma, Jjedfte t go to Godfrey and the 
soap bubbles. Mamma, if you ' cotiU 
tbiak of sometbiti^ for me, that I 
shtreld lit* very much to do, I tnJght 
try another experiment; I might tiy 
wheihei' the fleit half hour would 
uot seem to. go faster even than the 
Jast." 

' " Well, my dear Rosamond," said 
bet ftiothia*, smiliiig, "aayou thought 
«f sowething to do fof youreelf when I 
"wUh^ it, I will try if I can find Boni&- 
thing for you to do now that you wilt 
lik&" Her mother opened the drawer 
rf her table, and took out of it a very 
«naU manuscript oorered with marbk 
paper. 

" What is that mamma?" cried 
R*tamond. 

"A little story," said her mother, 
" founded on fact." 
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" What's the name of it, dear inam- 
ma?" 

•' The Injured Ass." 

"The Injured Ass; — I'm glad of it 
i-T-I like the name." 

" But you cannot, read writing well, 
Bosamond." 

" But, mamma," said Bosamond, 
^' I dare say I shall be able to make 
this out; it seems to be very pliunly 
vmtten, and in a latge round hand ; I 
am glad of that; may I read it, mam- 
ma?" 

" Yes, my dear ; and, when you have 
read it to yourself, you may, if you 
like it, read it aloud to Laura and to 
me." 

Bosamond took the little manusoipt 
and began to read it to herself; and 
with Laura's assistance, she made ont 
all the words. 
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"Now, mamma, may I read' it to 
you and Laura ? I have read it all. I 
have not been long, have I, mamma? 
May I begin ? " 

Her mother assented, and she read 
the followiDg stfflry :— 

* 2%e Ji^ured Asa. 

'A king made a iait, that, if any 
perBOQ bad reason to complain of bdng 
treated with great ingratitude, the in- 
haUtants of the dty where he dwelled 
Bbonld be summoned tt^tfaer by thd 
rin^ng of a beD* that the ungratrful 
utan might ho brought b«f<H-e his fellow 
citiseus, and punided by bdng exp<»ed 
to public shame. 

' The inhabitants of this eity Were 
K virtuous that a long time passed 
^way without any person being accused 
^ great Ingratitude. The bell became 
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tnsty ; the rotten paling, which sur- 
Toiinded it> was ovei^rown with grass 
and weeds; when, late one night, the 
unaccustomed sound of the hell was 
heard. The inhahitants of the city sur- 
rounded the place, and, to their utmost 
surprise, they beheld a grey worn-out 
ass, who had come there, and by chance 
entangled his feet in the chain of the 
^11, and by this means rang it. The 
owner of the ass was discovered : the 
ndghbours all recollected, that it had 
been, in its youth, a most serviceable 
creature to him ; by the money, which 
its labour bad earned, his master had 
been enabled to purchase and enclose 
a bit of ground which formerly belonged 
to the common. The owner of the ass 
acknowledged that it had been very 
useful to him in its youth, but said 
^hat it was of bo use to hint now, and 
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Bte more than it was worth ; so he had 
turned it loose to pick up a living in the 
mountains and commons, where he 
thought it might have found plenty of 
food. 

'The deplorable condition of the 
poor, creature was, however, sufficient 
evidence of its having been treated with 
great ingratitude, and the owner was 
condemned to pay a fine sufficient to 
maintain the ass comfortably for the 
remainder of its days ; and it was farther 
decreed, that the part of the common, 
which the master, of the ass had been 
enabled to purchase by the work of this 
poor animal, should be thrown open. 
again for cattle to graze upon/ 

" That's the end of the story, mam- 
ma," said Rosamond ; and she talked 
for some time about it to her mother, 
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kod the half hour seemed to have ptsKd 
away rety quickly; so rery quickly, 
that she was surprised, when her bro- 
ther came to tell her, that it was past 
one o'clock, and that he was ready to 
blow the soap bubbles. 
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HOSAMOND'S 
DAY OF MISFORTUNEa 



^' Many a cloudy morning turns out » fine day." 

"Ahe you getting up so soon?** said 
Rosamond to her sister ; *' it seems to 
be a cold morning ; it is very dis^ree- 
able to get up from one's warm bed, in 
cold weather ; I will not get up yet." 

So Rosamond, who was covered up 
warmly, lay quite still, looking at I^aura, 
who was dressing herself as quickly as 
she could. 

" It is a cold morning, indeed," said 
Laura ; " therefore I'll make haste> that 
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I may go ^ovin and w&rm myself, after- I 
wards, at the fire in mamma's dressing- | 
room." I 

When Laura was about half dressed, I 
jfae called again to Aosameud, and told I 
her that it was late, and that she was | 
afraid she would not he ready for I 
breakfast. 

But Kosamond answered, " I shall 
be ready, I shall he ready; fot yott 
know, when I make a gteit deal of 
■ haste, I ean dress very quickly ift* 
deed. Yesterday moniing, I did not 
be^n to dress till you- were eomh' 
ing the last tfurl of your hair, And 
I was ready almost as soon as ym 
men. Nay, Laurd, why do yon shake 
your head ? I say almost — I don't i»y 
quite." 
. *' I don't kaow what yen oaU o^ 
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moftfr Qt}^ Ltttm, Uugkifig ; ^ I had 
been dnwhig ^me tini£ before yoa came 
dowQ 8t»irs," 

>*^t I looked »t yonr dmving," said 
Rosamond, ^ t^ rainvte I came into 
thfi r4)omt fHid J ^avr oolf three I^s and 
a b^cl^ of 4 ehair ; you know tiiat was 
Bot mvk^ \ it wae hardly wiath while 
to gpt up ofurly to do so litUe." 

*f ^tng A little and a titde every: 
morning makes something in tithe," 
sud Laura. 

" Very tjwo," replied BiJs^inoDd % 
" you drew tlie whole (d -mamma's 
drewiag-rpom, dres«ug-tah1e aod glass, 
»nd every tUng, little by little, in ■ ^ 
whut do yoit aU it ?—- perspective — be- 
fore hi¥9k^st! I h^n to wi^, that I 
eou}d get up ps you do ; but tliea I 
cwj't dfav in perapective." 

" BHti my ^«j|r EQ«iuius»l» whilst y»i 
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are talking about perspeetif^ you dou't 
consider how late it is growing," said 
Laura; "why don't you get up now?" | 

" O, because it is too late to get up 
early now," argued Rosamond. | 

Satisfied with this reflection, Rosa- 
mond closed her eyes^ and turned to I 
go to sleeep again. •' When you come 
to the last curl, Laura, call me once I 
more," said she* " and then I'll get 
up." ^ I 

But in vain Laura called her again, '■ 
wjtming her, that she was "come to 
the last curl." 

Rosamond was more sleepy than ever, 
and more afraid of the cold : at last 
however she was roused by the break- 
fast bell ; she started up, exclaiming 
•' O Laura, what shall I do ? I diall 
not be ready — my father will be dis- 
pleased with me— And I've lost my lace 
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— and I can't find my pocket-handker- 
chief — and ail my things are gone. 
This will be a day of misfortunes, I'm 
sure-^^-and the clasp is come out of my 
shoe,", added she; and as she uttered 
these words in a doleful tone, she safi 
down upon the dde of the bed and 
began to cry. 

" Nay, don't cry," said Lanra, "or 
else it wiU be a day of misfortunes ; 
look, here's your pocket-handkerchief." 

" But my lace ! " said Rosamond, 
wiping hex eyes with her handkerchief, 
" how can I be ready for breakfast 
without my lace ; and my father will 
he very, very " 

** Very what ? " said Laura, good- 
humouredly : " here's the lace ; sit up 
a minute, and -I'll draw it out for you." 
Rosammd laughed, when she found 
that she was sitting up<m her own hue. 
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smd she tfamked her faster, nh» «m 
DOW sewing the clasp into her shoe. 
'f Well, I cbn't tbinfc it will be m day 
of inisfortuoes,'' said Rosonioiid, " yaa 
see I'm almost dxrased, bey, Laura? and 
I thall be ready in pretty good time, uid 
I diall be jufit as well as if I bad got 
up an hour ago, hey, Laura? " Sat ^t 
this moment, Rosamond, in her violent 
haate, ^lled the string ^ her eap into 
a knot, which she could not untie. 
Laura was going out of the rofan, but 
^le called her back, in a vpi^ of die- 
tress, and begged she would he so very 
good as to do one thing more for ha ( 
and, as Rosamond spoke, slia bdd up 
hex chip and shoAed tbf hard knot. 
Laura, whofie patieiuse waa not to Iw 
conquered even by a hard ksQt, bi^il 
vcvy kindly to help her sister; hut Eo- 
«uu)ud, helweett her ^idike of tbs fid4i 
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and her feaft tbst she should not be readj 
for breflkfast, and that ber father would 
be displeased trith her, beckme mora 
add more fretful ; riie repeated, " This 
tPtU be a day of miefortuntBi after all—^ 
it tltes me, Laura, to hold up my cMa 
so long." Laura knelt down to reHerc 
her dun ; but no sooner wu this eom- 
plaini remoted, than ResxtncMid htfp^ 
to abirer extremely, and exclaimed, " It 
is feo cold, I cannot bear it any longer, 
Ijonis — Thia will be a day of misfbr* 
tunra— "I would rather nntie tbe knot 
myself — O, that's my father's vmoe j be 
is dfessed ! be ia dresoed, and I am not 
half dressed 1 " 

Rosamond's eyes were full of tean^ 
and she was a melancholy spectaclei 
when her mother, at this instant, opened 
the room door. ** What ! not ready 
yet, RoMmond! and in tears* Look 
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9t this cross face," said her inoUieT, 
leading her to a looklng-glaRs : « is that 
an agreeable little girl, do you thint ? " 

" But I'm very cold, mamma ; and I 
can't untie this knot; Laura, I think 
you have made it worse," said Rosa- 
mond, reproachfully. 

' At these words her mother desired 
Laura to go down stairs to breakfast. 
<* Rosamond," added she, '* you will not 
gain any thing by ill-humour: when 
you have done crying, and when you 
have dressed yourself, you may follow 
us down to breakfast." 

As soon as her mother had shut the 
door and left her, Rosamond b^an to 
cry again; but, after some time, she 
considered, that her tears would neither 
make her warm, nor untie the knot of 
her cap ; she, therefore, dried her eyes, 
and once more tried to conquer the 
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^axid difficulty. A Httle patience wag 
all -that wai necessary ; ahe untied the 
knot and finished dressing herBelf, bat 
she felt ashatned to go into the room to 
ber father and raofber, and brothers and 
dst^r. She looked In the glass to see 
whether her eyes continued red. Yei, 
they were rery red, and her purple 
cheeks were glazed with tears. She 
walked backwards and forwards between 
the door and the looking-glass several 
titaesi and the longer she delayed the 
tnore Unwilling she felt to do what was 
disagreeable to her. At length, how- 
ever, as she stood with the door half 
open, she hettrd the oheerlul fioimd of 
the vcHces in the breakfast>room, and 
she said to herself, " why should not I ' 
be sri happy as every body else is ? " She 
Vent down stairs, and resolved, very 
f3 
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wisely, to tell her father what had hap- 
pened, and to be good-humoured and 
happy. 

" Well, RosaTDond," said her mo- 
ther, when she came into the room, and 
when she told her father what had hap- 
pened, "you look rather more a^ee- 
able now than you did when I saw you 
a little while ago. We are glad to see 
that you can command yourself. Come 
now, and eat some breakfast." 

Laura set a chair for her sister at the 
table near the fire, aud Rosamond would 
have said, " Thank you," but that she 
was afraid to speak lest she should cry 
ag^n. ' ' She began to eat her breakfast 
as fast as possible, without Hfling up her 
eyes. 

•' You need not put quite such large 
pieces in your little mouth," said her 
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mother; ''and you need not look quite 
so dismal ; all your misfortunes are over 
now, are they not ? " 

But at the word misfortunes, Rosa- 
moud's face wrinkled up into a most 
dismal condition, and the large tears, 
which had gradually collected in her 
eyes, rolled over her cheeks. 

** What is the matter now, Rosa- 
mond ? " said her mother. 

" I don't know, mamma."- 

" But try to find out, Rosamond," 
said her mother j " think and tell me 
what it is that makes you look eo mi- 
serable; if you can find out the cause 
of this woe, perhaps you will be able to 
put an end to it. What is the cause, 
can you tell?" r 

" The cause is — I believe, mamma, 
— rbecause," said Rosamond, sobbing, 
— ^^"^ because I think to-day will be a 
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■^wfll be a day oS—b day of--*-a day of 
misfortunes." 

"And what do you mean by a day 
of misfortnaest Rosamond? A day on 
ifrhich yoa are asked not to pdt Iarg6 
pieces of bread into your month ? " 

" No, mamma," said Rosamond, half 
laughing, " but——" 

" But what ? a day when you dansiat 
immediately untie a knot ? " 

" Not onlt/ that, mamma," answered 
Rosamtmd : " but a day nheu every 
thing goes wrotig." 

" When you do Mot get up in proper 
time, for iufittmee?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

" And whose fault was that^ Rom-i 
moud — your's or the day'iS ? " 

" Dott't you thitik it was partly the 
dfty's fitult, mamma, because it was m 
«old ? U WAS tfce coU that first pre- 
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vented me from getting up ; and then 
my not getting up was the cause of my 
being in a great hurry afterwards, and 
of my losing my lace and my pocket- 
handkerchief, and of my pulling the 
strings of my cap into a knot, and of 
my being cross to Laura, who was so 
good to me, and of yoor being dis- 
pleased with me, and of all my misfor- 
tunes." 

y So tiie cold, you think, was the 
canse of all these misfortunes, as you 
call them : but do you think that no- 
body has felt the cold this morning ex- 
cept yourself? Laura and I have felt 
the cold ; and how comes it that we 
have had no misfortunes ? " 

*'0 mamma!" said Rosamond; "but 
you and Laura do not mind such 
little misfortunes. It would be very 
odd indeed, mainma " (and she burst out 
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B Itmgfaing at tbe idea)* " It would be 
very droll, iudeed^ manma^ )f I vns to 
did 7011 crying because you cotdd not 
untie the strings of your eap." 

**Or because I wna eold/' added her 
biotber, laughing Vtiih h&r. 

" I yraa rery fooUsbf to be sure, lAaiH- 
ma," resnmed Rosamond ; " but there 
ate two things I ccpuld say for tayielf« 
that would be some excuse." 
■ •• Say them then, my dear ; I shall 
W glad to heitr them." 

" The first is, mammaj that I Wat a 
great deal longer ib the cold this tnom- 
ing than imf body else; therefore, I 
had niore reason to cry, you know. 
And the seccfbd thing I hare to say for 
myself is-'*—*' 

" GenUy," interrupted her mother ; 
*' before you go %o your Be(»)nd excuse, 
let us oonsidei whether yeui first is a 
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good one. -r- H<m cuoe yoa to stay 
iongsr in the cold, tliu noniiDg, than 
any body else did ? " 

" Because, mfuama, you ecst Laura 
dawn stairs, and told me, I must untie 
tbe kaot myself." 

*f And why did I aend Laura dovm 
stain, and say y«u miu« uutie th^ 
knot £w yffluraelf ? " 

** Becauee I vjts iehws to Laura, I 
^ieve.** 

*' Afid vhat made ypu onus t9 
Laura?" 

" I vBS etaeg hacauae I coidd not 
uaiiie the kiwt that t^ atrings (^ mjr 
oi^i) bad got mbo." 

"Had got into, B»tamond!" Did the 
j^ngs get into a knot of themselr.e6 ? " 

<* I mean, I pulLed them, inibo « 
kftot." 
~ " SjhA Iww «Bsw you tA lio ilkat ? " : 
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** Because I was in a hurry." 
"And how came you to be in a 
hurry ? " 

*' O, I Bee, mamma, that you will 
say it was my own fault that I did not 
get up in proper time — But now for the 
second thing I have to eay for myself: 
The strings of my cap are a great, great 
deal too short ; and this more than the 
told was the cause of all my misfor- 
tunes. You and Laura might hare 
felt the cold, as you say, as much as I 
did; hut you neither of you had fdiort 
strings to your caps — mamma," conti- 
nued Rosamond, with an emphasis — 
" But " (pausing to reflect, she added) 
" I do not thinlc that the cold or the 
strings were the retd cause of niy mis- 
fortunes. I don't think that I should 
have cried the first time, and I am almost 
sure that I should not have cried the se- 
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cond and third time, if it had not been for 
— something else. I am afraid, mamma, 
to tell you of this something else, because 
I know you 'will say> that was more 
foolish than all the rest" 

"But tell it to me, notwithstanding," 
sud het mother, smiling, " because the 
way to prevent yourself from being 
foolish ag&in is to find out what made 
you so just now. If you tell me what 
you think, and what you feel> perhaps X 
may help you to manage yourself so as 
to make you wise, and good, and hap- 
py; but, unless I know what passes ia 
your little mind, I shall not be able to 
hdp yout" 

" ril tell you directly, mamma \ it 
^8 my thinking that to^y would be 
a day of misfortunes, that made me cry 
the second and third time ; and do you 
Wwt mamma," continued Aosamwid 
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in a fiJtering nuHmiAil voice, f* I i— ' t 
}uiMir why^but I can faanlly iuip &ei- 
ag iInuMt ready to ay when the saoi* 
tibiiig comes into my head again nov, 
mamma. Do you Uiink tfi-d^ uutf be 
a day of Biisfortaaefi, mamna 7" 

" I think, my dear." mswaed hot 
puMher, '^ thai it will depend entirdjr 
MfiOB yourself, wtiether it ii or ni), if 
ymi recoiled:, we have jufit dificwend, 
tha^ all ypuj past m^orfunfif, as foa 
nil tlw an.- J " 

^ W«Ke ray ova faolt, you u» gaiiig 
to si^, nuuDama," . intemq^ed Roaar 
noadi ^thflt's the voftt of it! That 
makes ine more sorry, and niot ^eascd 
vith myaelf, nor mth any thing eUe, 
wd ready ta ay aguut lucaaae I can't 
Mp it all now." 

" Sfpce you taanat help at dt sow,'' 
miA hot f»^^Mt» ** why iiaiiU ^y w Mf 
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9b»M it ? Torn fvit tlimiglffis to 
Knwrtbing else. Wfj eannot belp what 
is past ; but we car take care &f tfad 
fttwrcv" 

" Th^ Itihir^t" repeated Rosamond i 
" KfBi the time io eeme. To--Bttn'reWf 
let it be ever so cold, I'll get np iU 
good time: and, as £of fv-da/, I Can't 
ijet vf in food ^m t^-day } bbt I may 
do sotofetbing ^se ifaat is i%fat } and 
tiitat maj nak^ me plcttsed iritb mystAf 
«grin-^be)r^ msvima ?'-^ There's a gnafe 
ied of this ddy to eome yet ; and^ if I 
take eat^, perhilpa it will tiot be a day 
of misfortunes, aiWr flU> What do you 
Huak I bad better do firsts mammft? " 

" Run about) and warm tltese purple 
b»)d8 ijf yoHra, I tbink," said ber mo^ 
the*. 

" And^ alWr tbati mammae what sb^l 
I do next ? " 
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" Do that first," said her mother, 
f and then we will talk about the next 
thing." 

"But, mamma," said Rosamond, 
casting a loagiug, lingering look at the 
^e, "it is ver^ dis^eeable to leave 
this nice warm room, and to go out U> 
run in the cold." 

*' Don't" you ' remember, Rosamond 
how warm you made yoursdf by run- 
ning about in the garden yesterday? 
you said that you felt warm for a great 
while afterwards, and that you liked 
that kind of warmth better than the 
warmth of the fire.'' 

" Yes ; it is very true, mamma ; one 
gets cold soon after being at the fire— 
I mean, soon after one goes away from 
it: but still, it is disagreeable at first 
to go out in the cold ; don't you think 
so, mnmma?" 

■ ,Co>.wk' 
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. <*Yes, 1 dd; bnt I think •!»( thftt 
we should be lible to do what is a littte 
disagreeable, when we koow that it 
will be for our good afterwards ; and by 
putting off whateter is not qlrite 
BgrfeeaUc to H9 to do, we sdmetinie* 
bring ourselves into difficulties. Re 
collect what happened t» a Uttle 
gitl this mdffilftg, who did not get 
up becsfKe the cold ^as dia^ree- 

** Ttue, Mftftiifiaj I *iU go." 
** Attd I affi g(Abg to Wftlk," sAid her 
ftother. 

" In th^ gftfden, fflatnniii, tfhilst t 
itel abWt ? I am f&f glad Of that, be- 
cause I can talk to you between HifteB, 
ind I d(At feel the cold so mnch when 
Vm talkiitg. Hie snow is ew^t off 
the ghnd WAlk, ttllitnRim and tbere'« 
fwHA &» htfik «f ti«i fisit I'll tub bad 

G3 v-.ood. 



set your clogs at the hall door, ready 
fiw your feet to pop into them." 

THE ROBIN. 

Rosamond found it cold when slie 
first went out, but she ran on as fast as 
she could, sin^ng 

Good, happy, gay. 

One, two, three, aod away, 

till she made herself quite warm. 

*' Feel my hands, mamma," said, 
she, " not my purple hands, now — 
feel how warm they are. You se^ 
mamma, I'm able to do what is a 
little disagreeable to me, when it is 
for my good afterwards, as you said, 
' tuamma." 

Rosamond, who was now ^ warm 
enough to be able to ohserve, saw, 
whilst she was speaking to her mother, 
a robin redbreast, >rhich was perched at 
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a Utile distance from her upon a drift of 
snow. He did not seem to see Rosa- 
mond, which rather surprised her. 
" He must be very cold, or very tame, 
or very stupid," whispered she ; " I'll 
go nearer to him." At her approach 
he hopped back a few paces, but then, 
stood still. " Poor robin ! pretty robin !■. 
he opens his eyes, he looks at me, he is 
not stupid, he likes me, I dare say, and 
that is the reason he does not fiy away. 
Mamma, I think he would let me take 
him up in my hand — may I, mamma ? 
he does not stir." 

" I am afraid he is hurt, of ill— take 
care that you don't hurt him, Rosa- 
mond."' 

*' ril take the greatest care, mam- 
ma," s^d Rosamond, stooping down 
softly, and putting her hand ovfcr the 
Uttle hit^-r-" finish ! J . have him safe, 

,Co>.wk' 
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itiamm9-<-}as httle ek^s sHet td ^a 
fHiow-^be ia very eold, for he trembles, 
••^abd he is fnghtened^ — there is sbnie* 
thing come octir his, eyea-^he is ill-'-* 
4hat shall I do with him, matmaa? 
May Z take him iiito the bouse and 
hold him to the fire, md thed give bin 
i gteat tamy crlimba io m&kb hirb 
quite well ? " 

RosBtnond'B -mother advised her ilot 
to bold the bird to thfe fire^ but said that 
she might takg him Into the home and 
Irarm him b/ degrees in ber warm 
hands. 

** Hon Incky it ia ^t niy handl toe 
warm, imd how glad I am that I came 
-out," cried Rosamond. " Pretty roMa, 
he ii better, mamtna — ^be opeiled bis 
eyea — I'll take him in and show him 
to Lanra." 

This poor r^bih bad beAl aIa«Bt 
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starved by cold and hunger, but be 
was gradually recovered by Rosamond's 
care, and sbe rejoiced tbat she had saved 
the little bird's life. Her mother gave 
her sorae crumbs of bread for him ; 
and whilst the robin redbreast was peck- 
ing up the crumbs, Rosamond stood by 
watching him with great delight. 

V What are become of all your mis-- 
fortimes, Rosamond?" said her mother. 
. , *' Jtfy misfortunes ! — what misfor- 
tunes? — O, I had quite forgot — I was 
thinking ^ the robin's misfortunes." 

" Which were rather greater than 
yours, hey, Rosamond ?" 

" Yes, indeed, mamma," said Rosa- 
mond, laughing; "my knot was no 
great misfortune; I wonder I could 
think about such little things. But you 
see, mamma, this has not been a day 
of misfortunes ailet all, I ftm very 
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hdppy fiow — I «n pkascid wiA fnyarif,- 
—I bftT« saved tfae Ufe^ tbis poor lifeti« 
^biii ; arid, if I had eH6d all day long^ 
it would not faave done aO miieh gboi ; 
it would not havt done a,nj good. Thertf 
is only one thing I don't feel qtlibe 
pteased with myself about yet-^Laspa ! 
I'm sorry I was erosi to Laura tfteirt 
the knot— what ean I do tcf ittAe 
ameiida for thiti Milmma?— I'H nefwi 
be cross agun ; I'll teU her so, bey, 
msmlna ?" 

" No, I advise yOu itot to tell hek- so^ 
Rosamond, lest ydu shot^ nbit b6 able 
to keep your promis e ■ •" 

" If there should come Mit>tb^ knot 
to-morrow,' mamma ! but I tlhiifk- i% 
^ould be a good thing to pretest that^ 
Mammd, will yo>u be so good as to glre 
me two loOg bits tt( tape, and I wiU 
•ew them <«> wy «ap-'* 
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Her xapdter said that she thought it 
WM wise oi RoBuaoiid to prevent mif- 
JortUTtes, instead of crying about them 
Aliter tliey bad happeofid: ^e gave her 
^ftfi jtTO bits al tape, and Rosamond 
my^sA i)iam qd her cap. 

A« B0O4 as she had fihiiiied tfaia 
tSeaT, she leturned to her Tobin, who 
was -nov %ing ahaut the room, ^id 
Laura was looking at him. " lja.nrs; 
i9 wii. U f putijr rd»a ?" 

^ Vwy pzetty, mdeed," said Laura. ' 

^t^UHild Bot you like to jbave SD^ 
a rphio Teryiiuudi, La^ra?" costiiniedi 
fiiwaauwd. 

^' I bke to see \vaa, aad to hear him 
Niigt and t^ &ed him," wswered 
Lfliirs- 

" Well, but should you not like to 
Jwre IwD iv A cage for your qws ? " aaid 
Bflf lilflfifij ! and ai *j>« aaioe *"fti*ri'^ 
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she whispered to her mother* " Mam- 
ma, do you know I intend to give him 
to Laura?" 

But how much was RoEamond sur- 
prised and disappointed when her sister 
answered, " No, I should not like to 
keep him in a cage, because I do not 
think he would be happy. I have 
heard that robin redbreasts die soon if 
they are kept in cages." 

" Dear, that is very unlucky indeed," 
said Rosamond, " particularly as I was 
just going to offer to give you my roUn. 
But you know you need not keep him 
in a cage, he may fly about in this rocnA 
as he does now, and you may feed him 
every day ; should not you like Uut. 
Laura? and should not you be much 
obliged to me then ? " 

Laura perceived that Rosamond waS 
anxious she should answer ye^ and ski 
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was uamlliog to displease her by refusinfp 
to accept of her ofier> she therefore he- 
utated a tittle. 

" Why don*t you say yes or no?" said 
Rosuntmd, in rather an impatient time : 
•■—she had at this instant need of all her 
command over herself, to keep to her 
late excellent resolntion, *never to be 
cross again.' — Her mother's eye luckily 
was upon her, and, with a sudden change 
of conntenance, Rosamond smiled and 
said, " No, mamma, I hare not forgot 
■ — you see I am good-humoured — I am 
only a little sorry that Laura does not 
seem to tike to hare my little robin— I 
thought she would be so pleased with 
him.** 

** So I am pleased with him," replied 
Laura, " and very much obliged to you 
for offering to give him to me, but I do 
not wish to keep him; I once took 

VOL. n. H ( , ,1, 
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care of a poofi robiTi, and fed him aW 
most ftll winter ; but at last a aad acoi" 
dent happened to him ; don't you re- 
ineinber, Rofatnond, he flew upon the 
ham 6f th6 grate in TflUnma'a dreamigf'. 
rooni^ and he wai terribly bttmt ! asA 
he died?" 

Rosamond waa touehed by the recol- 
lection of this poor bird's suffexioga ; 
and, after expressing some regret at 
the thoughts of parting with the pretty 
rolnn, which was now upon the table» 
■he determined to open the window^ 
and to let the bird fly away, or stay* 
whiehever he liked best. 1^ rolwi 
fluttered for some time near the win- 
dow, then retnmed to the crumbs upon 
the table, pecked them, hopped abtfut, 
and seemed in no heate to be gone; 
at last, however, he flew. "O mam- 
ma* he. i« gone for cvett" said Rdn* 
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inood ; '* but I did ri^t to let him do 
as he pleased, did not I, mamma? it 
■mM Very diiagreeable to me indeed to 
flpeii the window ; but you know, 
muiims, ymi 'told me, that we must 
lotpetiaes do what is disagreeable, whaa 
it is to be ibr our good ^lowaniUt 
tkie k not for my good, but for tiie 
^rd'i good. Wdl, I hope it will be 
foE his good ! at tny nU 1 have done 
rightly.** 

/ WhiUt Rwamoiid wsa yet spiking, 
■the,ia^)ni letumed and pencbed upon 
the window-stool. Laura scatt^wd 
^some crumbs upon the floor within 
fiigfat of the window; the bird ho^ed 
fa, ami Hew away with (me i^ the 
crombs ia bis beak. " I du-e say," 
fiaid Rosamond, " he will often come 
back; every day, perhaps, Laura: O, 
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how glad I should be of that ! would 
not you, mnnma ?" 

" My dear little girl,"' said her mo- 
ther, " I should be glad of it : I am 
Tery much pleased to see that you can 
command your temper, and that you 
can use your understanding to goverA 
yourself" Rosamond's mother stroked 
her, daughter's hair upon her forehead 
aa she spoke> an4 then gave her two 
kisses. 

" Ah, manuna," said Rosamondy 
" this is not a day of misfortunes, in- 
deed." 

" No, my dear,** said her motheiv 
" it is not ; and I wish in all your lit- 
tle and great misfortunes you may 
man^e yourself as well as yon have 
done to-day." 

Rosamond's prudent precaution, in 
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sewing longer stmigs fd Iier cap proved 
cucceHful ; f<» s whole month she wu 
drcflBed ID ipToper tune ; and h^ fiiUier. 
to reward b» for keeping lier goiA 
resolutions, lent her a nice little machine 
of his for drawing perspective ; she was 
allowed to use it before breakfast only, 
and she felt the advantage of getting up 
in proper time. 

The robin redbreast returned regu- 
larly every day to the window to be 
fed, and when the window happened 
to be shut, he pecked at it with his 
little beak till it was opened for 
him. He at last grew so familiar 
that he would eat out of Rosamond's 
hand. 

" How much pleasure I should have 
lost, mamma,** said Rosamond, one 
piomiog, when the bird was eating out 
h3 

,Co>.wk' 
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of her hand, " if I had not done wbat 
Tras a little disagreeable to me on that 
cold day — which I thought would have 
been a day of misfortunes." 
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In the spring, Rosamond and Laura 
vent v/itix their father and mother into 
the country ; and they were very eager, 
the evening of their arrival, to vralk out 
to look at the .flowers and shruhSj and to 
visit all their favourite walks. 

" As soon as ever dinner is over, 
mamma. 111 go out, if you please, and 
run down to the water-side to see the 
early rose-tree, that you planted last 
year. 1 remember the place exactly; 
and, mamma, if there is a rose blown, 
may I gather it for you ? " 

" Yes, my dear," said her mother ; 
"but I advise, you not to iMse you): 
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expectations too high, lest you should 
be disappointed. Look at that dark 
cloud } I think vre eha^ bare « storm of 
hail" 

"O no, mamina," Baid Rosamond, 
" it will blow over. You see we have 
just dcme dinner. Tberel the tdodi is 
'gone now, and I shall have time, befwe 
it faails^ to run as fiu; a« the early rose- 
tree and back again.** 

BMamond put on her hat attd n* 
away ; she returned soon aflerward^ 
ijnife out of breath, wiA a& «ariy rose- 
bud in her hand, if n»e-l»ud that might 
he called^ in whldb scaroely a irtreak a£ 
ted was visible. 

"Here, mamma, is the Srst nose 
-youVe had this year !" crifd RoBamond, 
as soon as she had breath enough to 
express her admiration. " Is not it 
1)eauti^ ? tmd yeu «ee I had ^uite tune 
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enough, mamina ; it ooly just began to 
hail as I came in." 

" I see a few hailstones mating upon 
your hat, however, Rosamond ; and have 
you not been in rather too great a hurry 
to gather this beautiful rose? it wonU 
have been more blown, it might have 
been a pretty rose-bud, if you had had 
patience to wiut till to-moirow, or till 
"the day afterwards." 

" But that would have been a great 
while to viajtf mamma: I can pull the 
ted leaves open» and make it a fiill- 
blown rose in a minute." 

" I think it would be better to put it 
in water, and leave it to blow," said her 
mother: **if you pull it open you will 
spoil it ; and to-morrow will come ; tHei^ 
fore we bad better think of to-morrow 
as well as of to-day." 

Rtsamond paused—" Yes, mamma,!* 
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«iid ^ "I tlniik it will be brtter to 
wait till to-morrow. I'll put the rota- 
j)ud into w^:^-, if yon will J>e so good 
■u to knd me a tttmblsr." 

Her mother poured aoine water iato 
» tumbler : Roaam(Hid put ihe roBe-bnd 
into it, and a» Ae plaeed it on tiie 
diimney-piece. exduued, **1 vmh tO' 
.morrow was co»e !" 

"And why should we lose to-day?" 
jad lier mother. 

" Becauie, TBimiBa, don't you mc 
that it ia hailing as hard as it can hail ? 
and there will be no more pleasure t^- 
iayl tije gnus will be bo wet, even if 
the storm should blow over be£»e tuik- 
Si^ th^ I shall not be aUe to run iqxm 
the grass any motE." 

" And cannot you possibly be haf^y 
without running upon 'the grass ? yen 
'did not run upea ih» grass yestenlay 
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evening, tmd I think yon were toferaldy- 
bappy." 

' " Yes, mftmma : but do you think 
the storm will won be orer or Dot 7 I'll 
^tsnd St tlia witidoff And watch that 
grmt bkEk cloud." 

• In Tftin Ronmond nstched theclondi; 
there was no hope that the erening 
would cleat- up ; and she turned to Lonra 
to aik her whether this was not very 
provoking; but Laura was reading in-- 
■teid of Watching the clouds. 

Aosamoud thought that wh»t Laura 
Was reading must be very interesting, 
^ it could fix her attention in sueb a 
Moment as this ; and, going up boftly 
hehind her sister, she exdaimed, as she 
read the title,— " Kivulettft!— Dear 
Ultra, my mother gave you ikat, I 
'etnember, a whole we^ ago, and yott 
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have kept it all this time; have yott 
never read it yet?" 
" "No," said Laiira, "because I hap- 
pened to have a great many other thin^ 
to do, and I kept the pleasure of readin^f 
this till the last ; and now this runy 
evening I have something to make me 
, amends." 

- " For not going ont," said Rosamond ; 
** I should like to see whether it wouM 
make me amends too. I am glad you 
kept it for a rainy evening; that was 
very prudent, as mamma says.-i— Now 
you have only read one page, will you be 
so Very good as to begin again and read 
it to me ?" 

Laura kindly complied with her aster's 
request ; and, as soon as Rosamond bad 
settled herself to her satis&ction, bc^an 
to read the story. 
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• RIVULETTA, A DREAM ' 
*' A dreain ! I Eke dreams," said 
Rosamond ; " but I won't interrupt 
you.** 

*It bappened towards tBe middle of 
Jiiney tbat I rose remarkably early to 
take a walk through the country, be- 
fore the sultry beams <^ the sun had 
yet heated the atmosphere: and wan^ 
dering wherever the windings of the 
path led me, I anired at the gate of a 
magnificent garden ; the gardener, im- 
mediately perceiving me, desired that I 
should walk in, with which request I 
readily , complied, and surveyed with 
delight the variety of shrubs and 
flowers' which the garden produced; 
at length, reposing myself among the 
twisting branches of an honey-suckle, 
^thin IVdl view of a la^ and costly 
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bed of tuKfM. MiBT^heni closed my eyes, 
and sent to me from Heareu the foIU>w- 
iog dream :— 

' On the tallest, largest, finest tulip 
that bloomed in the garden methougbt 
\het6 settled a butterfly e£ uACOmiaoii 
beauty, between whose downy wing* 
redined a little fairy. Her (*xva. was 
inexpre^ibly elegant : sweetneis, and 
gaiety, and youth were blended in ^a 
countenance, with Innocenee and un- 
affected grace, that abt seemed as if she- 
were that moment come to life; ber 
flowing robe was tinctured with ^.tfas 
variety o£ colours, that it was poadUe 
ftx nature w art to coooeive ; her ^ea 
Were of a vivid bluet and her flaxen 
hair waved in ringlets npon her should* 
ere. Small tbough she was, I cbuld dis- 
tinguish evei^ f<^d in lier gartn^it, nay, 
v'Kn ev^ mure vm Jiwt vtft«46re4 
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tteneaUi her snowy ek'm. As t ttU 
thus costemi^atiDg ber with attention, 
ehe dkengagdd heTBelf from the butter- 
Ay, whom she managed with a silken 
rdn, leaving it to range about the gar- 
den at pleasure ; and perching heridf 
upon the stamina of the tulip, she began 
to ^rersify it With the vety finest tiiHi- 
iures. ^e placed in her 1^ a little 
tablet covered with a numberlets variety 
t>f di£^ent colours, whieh ehe by de- 
grees laid on the surface df the flower 
with a pencil made of tiie softest hairs 
imaginable, wetting it eyery now and 
then with the dew-drops that still f»- 
mnned scattered up and down the 
leaves. Methonght, as I gazed upon 
her. that I never in my Kfe beheld a 
more beantifiil picture. And now, thai 
her morning work was just ctunpleted, 
^ gathered a handful of farina off s 
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neighbouring flower, and began to 
Bpriukle it over the yet moist tulip, to 
give it that velvet gloss, which is so 
peculiarly beautiful, when I happened 
to turn my head, and to my great sur- 
prise I beheld my youngest daughter 
running to seize hold of the Wterfly, 
which she was just on the point o£ 
catching, when her foot slipped, and 
she crushed at once, by her iall, the 
flower, and the pretty little object of 
her wishes; even the fairy had but a 
narrow escape by concealing herself 
under a shell, that chanced to be be- 
neath the tulip. 

' The beauty of the scene bad now 
entirely vanished, and I saw nothing 
but the bruised flower, and the dying 
insect. A number of confused ideas 
now danced before my eyes, and my 
«ars were .filled with a variety of dis- 
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cotAani soands. At length, a small, 
shrQl voice, distinctly articulated llie 
fcjlbwitig words i— 

* *' He "who now speaks t» you,"- — M(d 
tiw invisible bring — " is the deity of the 
fairies ; and as your curiosity has been 
excited vAih reject to the little £ury 
yoH have just now seea, it shall be 
satisfied. Her name is RiVuletta, and 
she belongs to the most delicalte spe^es 
of fairy that exists, to whom the care is 
gireH of the vc^etaUe creation. 'Tis 
lliey who, every revolving season, enHveA 
and beantify the scenes d natwe mUi 
«uch a vuiety of tinctures ; aod, as tbey 
are eontjuually employed in giving plea* 
sure, they are peoiliarly happy. What 
MeupatioDs can be more delightful than 
llieirs? 

' *' Yet think uot, from this partiift 
view, that ^ey ire «xe«pted from th» 
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universftl lot of every being ; they 
Lave their iniBeries in common with 
others. Are there not irosts to nip? 
Are there not heats to parch? Are 
there not rains to drown, and blights 
to b]ast the fairest of their produce? 
Nay, have they not more to fear than 
all these? Has not their sad expe- i 
rience taught them, that many a flower 
wastes its sweetness and dies n^lected 
by mankind ? 

' " And consider what those must feel, 
who are doomed to toil upon such nc^ 
Jected beauties. Have they not Uk&. 
wise learned what to expect irom Man, 
who robs them of their choicest sweets 
ere they are arrived at full perfection ? 

'" To all these various evils the little 
fairies are continiutlly subject, and for- 
tunate indeed is she, who escapes them 
alL And now look yonder," said, the 
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invifflUe being; " observe that tulip and 
that insect, which formerly constituted 
the whole happiness of the unfortunate 
Jlivtibtta : she is now, by the folly of a 
child, deprived for ever of it, and rendec- 
ed miserable for the rest of her life. How 
often have I viewed her, proudly mount- 
ed on her gilded butterfly, ascend to the 
higher regions of the sylphs, with them 

<< To sport and flutter in the fields of air," 

and then descend with equal joy upon 
her favourite flower, whose loss, by one 
of the laws of her society, dooms her to 
perpetual shivery." 

' Methought, that ihe deity was just 
going to expluQ the reason of this, 
when my attention was unexpiectedly 
diverted by the appearance of the fairy, 
who was slowly riding on a sable moth. 
.H«r robes, which . but. a little wjulp 
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before had locked no gsy, were now 
coloured of l^e darkest green ; her 
countenance was pale and wan, and I 
discovered, that she really had become 
- s slave nnce I had Been her ; for, as die 
drew nearer to the remains of he* Iwt- 
terfly, and stretched out h^ hand to 
reach them, I heard the totmd of s 
heavy chaiR upon her litUe ie^e arm. 

* I here gave a deep sigh, and with 
the violence of my emotion I awoke, 
and hearing file tmzinng of the bee*. 
I suddenly recollected myself. I arose 
from my seat to pursue my vnXk home- 
wards, painting upon every Imtteify 
that I saw the image of Rivulettt. 

* As I wa« thus recalling to my me- 
jnory the delight^l visitKi, which I had 
just beheld, I found, that what at fitat 
-so steongly caught my senses now h^an 
M ti9\xA. mj heart} asd that erea in Jlip 
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wildest flights of the hn^naHoa, ret- 
Bon can trace a moral. The iamiliar 
shape and humble species of the insect 
had made me look with indifference oa 
its sufferings, though it expired in agony 
at my feet ; whilst the fur form, gtac*- 
fol motion, and el^ant attire of the 
.£ury, had ^ven importance to .her 
imaginary distress, And had rung my 
heart with the tenderest compassion.' - 

Afler Laura had finished reading, 
Rosamond exclaimed, " Is tioat all ? I 
wish there was some more of it." 

" Why, Rosamond," said her mother, 
fimiling, "you forget that the grass is 
wet, and that it has not done raining." 

" Yes, mamma ; and I was quite 
wrong when I said there would be no 
more pleasure to-day. There are dif- 
ferent sorts of. pleasure, mamma. I 
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■roB happy wfaen Lauis was reaAMg to 
me; Bud I was happy whea I was 
ruoning on tfae gnws a little tdrile ^o ; 
and when I e»i*t faave oae thing that 
1 Hke, I may still ftad ost Bometfamg 
dae that mil entertain me — Tfaank 
you, Laura, hr reading * Rivuietta.' 
I renemher tlie pistty fairy's name. 
Mamma, is it true, that saaiAadf 
reiHy dreamt Urn mee dream ; and 
who was it, nianinia? Do you know 
the person ?*' 

" it is not true, my dear ; it was 
iDTented and written by a very young 

pCTBOO." 

" The same boy who wrote * The 
Inured Ass,' mamma ?" 

" No, my dear ; but a sister of his." 

" How old was she, when she wiote 
it, mamma ?" 

" ^M was joM thuteen." 

,Coo;;k' 
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" Was she good, mamma ? Was she 
like Laura ; or was she vain or proud ?" 

" She wa< good : she was Beither vain 
nor proud, though she was uncommonly 
beautiful and superior in understanding 
to any person of her age, that I ever 
was acqnftinted with." 

" Was, luamma !" said Laura. 

" Wag, my dear : she is no more— ^ 
Hw parenta lost her when she was but 
fifteen !" 
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*' Here is the rose-bud, mamma, that 
we put into water yesterday," said Rosa- 
mond ; " look how prettily it has blown ; 
and smell it ; it has some smdl to-day : 
I'm glad I did uot pull it open. The 
to-morrow, that I wished for, is come— 
* To-day is the to-morrow of yester- 
day.'* May I go and gather a bit of 
sweet-briar, mamma, for you to wear 
with tliis rose ? " 

" Yes, my dear," said her moth^ 
** and then follow us along the west 
shrubbery walk. We are going to look 
at the hyacinths." 

* The woida used bj a child fire yeaa old. 
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" Hyadntha ?— Then HI make a 
great deal of baste," said she. 

Impatient to follow her moth^ along' 
the vest shrubbery walk, and to see 
the hyacinths, Rosamond unluckily for- 
got that sweet-briar has thorns. She 
plunged Ber Hand into the first sweet- 
briar bush she came to, but hastily 
with^ew it, exclaiming, "How sweet- 
briar pricks one ! " 8he next selected, 
with rather more eare, a slender sprigs 
on the outside of the shrub ; but though 
lAe piiUed, and pulled, she could not 
break off this twig, and she shook the 
whole bush with her effi>rt8;' a strag- 
gling overgrown branch, armed with 
th(uiis, bent down, as Rosamond shook 
his neighbours, and caught fast hold of 
the riband of her straw hat ; she strug- 
gled, but it was m vain to struggle; sor 
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ai lut the ({fi^etl; vatidl b^ batj^^nvr 
her'fiead out t^ dagger, aad ttien du* 
eegsged her nbdnd; and, at leaf^, 
vitli ««r8t(^ied hands, and a- tbora is 
h«r &ag^, sba followed her hmUwv to 
ibi' hyadntbs. 

" He3%, namim^, }8 the swcet-ltfua,** 
said she j ** hut I don't like Bweet4xriaT ; 
iac I have run a thorn into my fakgjer 
h; gath^Bg it ; it is &U of thonia ; I 
doa't like sweeUbmr." 

" You da not like Haarus, I fiuu; yon 
mean " Bud her mother ; <" c«m< her^ 
aioA I will take the tboro out for you. 
"Whese is tlus tcnihle thora? " 

** Ywi can't s^ ik, mamma, hecauae 
it u g«ua a graat way into tnj finger 
heloff the skin — Ob! — that hurts. ipe 
T^ tnue^," oricd Rosammd, ^riakiuf 
hack as her mother touched the finger. 



"' I rim tryittg, ny 4e»!t," «ftid b«r 
mother, " to Ai^ out wbefea^oute the 
flidni is." 

» It is <fcere j««t under your £iiger, 
wann&a" said SoBamend. 

" Then if ydu cBti lend tne a V9t- 
Mt, Rosamondi I wUl take it «ut in a 

** Hare's a needle," said itossnoBd, 
-pmiQ^Q^ with an air ^f Mtisfaction 
-bH- reA merocoo beuiewifet "berie'a a 
small needle, mamma ; but you will sat 
^it me, will you ? * 

"As litde 88 1 possiUy can, my dear," 
said her mother ; ** bdt I mtt^ hcirt 
ywiaUttle." 

" Then, mBttma,'' eaid RosamomJ, 
puttiilg feer hand behind her, "if you 
please; I had rather not hare the thom 
taken out at tU/' 

'' O Roa^namA ! v^at a oovracd you 
K2 .„,,>„|, 
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Are," exdaitned her brother, who was 
standing by ; and he b^an to laugh 
ill rather an insulting manner ; but he 
stopped himself when his mother said. 
" Had not we better reason with Roaa- 
. mond than laugh at her ? " 
.. " Yes, mamma, let us reason^" said 
Rosamond : but she still kept h^ hand 
behind her. 

" Would you -rather bear a . great 
deal of pain or a little ? " ^suid ha hkh 
ther. 

" A little, mamma," said Rosomond ; 
"and that is tbe reasou that I say I 
would rather bear to have the tfaom as 
it is, in my finger, than bear the great 
pain of baving it pulled out." 

" But how do you know that it 
would give you a great deal of pain to 
have the thorn pulled out ? " 

" I dou't JcTtoWf mamma. htU I fancy 
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^— f b^cvd it woidd," -said Roeatnond, 
fixing her eyes upon the pcant of ttre 
aeedle, w^uk ber motJier h^d in her 
hand. 

** Do y<n remember «ver to have had 
a tiiom taken out of your finger ? " 

" No, mamma ; and that is the very 
teaaon I am afraid of it ; >o I had rather 
bear tke pam of the thorn, tJiat I do 
know, iliao the pain «f having it t^en 
out> which' I Aa not know." 

** But' thoo^ you may hare never 
felt^ or never remevaber to have fdt, 
what it ia to have a dipm takes oat of 
your &igee, you haxe iriendc, pro- 
%dbly, who eould assist you by tb^ 
Mpierienee -*• here ts Laura, for m- 
ttanee; as she always speaks truth, 
yon can la^eve what she says, cannot 
yen?" 

r< 6 jest «wtaHily." ■ 

K3 -. - .,C.oo;^k 
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" I took A thom out of heir hand, 
yesterday." 

" Pid it hurt you much. Lauta?" said 
Rosamond. 

" Very little ; " said Laura ; "the 
pain was not more than the prick of a 
pin."* 

'* I could bear the pride of a pin,** 
said Rosamond, holding out her band; 
" but I think, mamma, the thorn is 
gone ; I scarcely feel it now." 

" If it is gone, my dear, I 'am glad 
of it," said b» mother; "there is no 
occasion that you should bear even 
the prick of a pin for nothing. I 
only advi^ you to choose the least 
of two evils. — But why does your 
little finger stick out from all the rest 
of your fingens ? " continued her mo- 
ther, observing that as Rosamond 
rolled up her housewife Uiis little fin- 
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ger nevet bent along with its CQinpa- 
nions." . , 

" Don't you . know, mamma," said 
. Rosamond, ** this is the &nget that has 
the thorn in it ? " 

" O then the thorn is in it fitill! " 
£aid her mother ; " I thought it was out 
JBst.now— am I. to believe, tUat it is 
both in and out at the same time ? " . 

" No, mamma," , said . Rosamond, 
laughing ; " but, till I tried Ut bead my 
£nger, I did not feel the thorn ; it does 
.not.hutt mein the least whilst I hold 
it still, and wbUst I hold it out quite 
etraii^t, so, mamma." 
_ . " And b it your intention to hold 
your finger out quite straight, and quite 
Btill, Rosamond, all the remaind^- of 
your life ? " . 

"O no, mamma, that would tire 
me yery-.nmch. indeed i I. sbQiild be 



^red laefiH-e I I)a4 bdd U so M« ter. 
or one hour, Tm sure; for I begin to 
be rather tired akeady." 

" As loDg OS you prefer thu incott- 
venience to bearing the pnck o€ a Deedle 
it cannot be very troHbieeorae. Here is 
your needle, my dear ; put it into ywir 
housewife, and bow let ub g« Co the 
hyacinths." 

" Must I put my huid ia my pocket 
again? i must use my otba' baad,*' 
said SiDtomoiid, stretdiisg across her 
left hand to her right pocket, i* i 
straiige awkward maaBer. 

*< And that is the way, ray dear, yea 
ioteud to get thingB out of yow pociket 
in future?" saidh«-mo^». 

** No, mamma," eaid Rosamond 
laughing ; " nor shall I have a«y {dea* 
Eure in looking at the hyaeiudu tiH this 
thom isout— I t^ink myflager is nrafi. 
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iagt mamma, and it certainl^r is red all 
round the joint — Look, mamnia." 
' ** I do not, in the least doubt it, mj 
dear," said her roother, calmly. 

" But can you tell me, ma'am, what 
the end of it will be? '* 

" The end of what, my dear ? " 

"The end of my leaving the thorn in 
my finger." 

" The consequences of it, I su^wse 
' you mean. The probable consequences 
are, my dear, that the finger will fester, 
or gftther— Yon may remembei— — " 

" O, 1 do remember, indeed," inter- 
rupted Rosamond, " last winter my foot 
gathered. I know what you mean by 
that — I recollect the pain that I felt 
then : it was much more than the pricks 
of a hundred pins. Mamma, will you 
be so good as to take the thorn out fpr 
: mp ? Here is tjie needle " , . . 
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Her mother tooJt the tfiorii ofit ftc 
Rosamond; the pain w«s sooii owr; 
^and when her mother sliewed her the , 
thorn sticking upon the p(Airt of 4ie 
needle, ehe rejoiced, and bending her 
finger, excliumed, " Now I can use wj 
finger again ! Thank yeu> mammtt !— 
Vou see at last I did ^loofie the lefl&t of 
the two evils." 

" You bare done imidentJy, and I'm 
glad of it," said her mother ; ** end notr 
• let UB go and look at the hya^ndis. 
I dare nay, Rosatnond, this thorn w31 
make you remember to 1»e nere careful 
the next time you go to gather swpet- 
briar." 

"Yes, that it will, mamma, { date 
say ; pain makes one remember tilings 
very well — And pleanure too, mamma, 
makes «ne remember things longitf still, 
I think; for, filnce yau ga*« ne tWs 
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nice little housewife," said Bosamond, 
who had taken out het housewife to 
put by her needle, " I have never for- 
gotten to {mt my ttteAU mto ita place." 



•res 

HYACINTHS. 



" O MAMMA ! how beautiful they are ! " 
cried Rosamond, running up to the 
hyacinth bed ; " Hnk, and blue, and 
lilac I don't know which I like best, 
they are all so pretty ; and they have a 
delightful smell, mamma. But what 
can be the meaning of this ? " added she, 
pointing with a look of mournful sur- 
prise to a ridge of ewth on which lay 
several faded hyacinths, that had. been 
newly pulled up ; they were lying with 
their flowers downwards, and the gac- 
denei was just going to cover them up 
with earth. "And must they be buried 
alive ? What a pity ! May not we 
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save tlie life of this beautiful {nnk one, 
iQatntna? The others, to be sure, are 
a little withered ; but this," said she» 
lifting up the head of a tall pink 
hyacinth, " look at it, ma'am, now it 
stands upright. The new earth has soiled 
it a little ; but we'll shake off the earth.'* 
Rosamond gave the byadnth a gentle 
shake ; not such a shake as she gave thd 
sweet-briar bush ; the earth still clung 
to the flower. Hosamond shook the 
stem a little more, and several of the 
pink flowers fell to the ground, so that 
only the bare green stalk now remained 
upright. " Well, that may be buried," 
said Rosamond ; but she raised an- 
other of its companions from the earth 
— "A blue hyacinth ; quite fresh* 
mamma ! " 

** Look at the other ade of it* my 
dear " said her mother. 

VOL. JI. t __ A'.oo.'k' 
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" It 18 a little vritfaered on the oth^ 
nde, to be sure, Tnamms," said Rosa*- 
iDond ; " but it will look, very well 
in a flower-pot with others — Why must 
tiiey be buried?" 

" The gardener, who has had more 
experiebce tiian you or I upon thta 
Subject says, that he buries tlwni 
in this manner to strengthen their 
»Ote?" 

" Their roots ! " said Rosamond ; 
" but what sigaify those ugly roots, in 
comporiBon with these beautiful flow- 
ers?" 

" These beautiful flowers, you know, 
come from those ugly roots." 

" But why need they be strengthened 
any more, mamma? We have the 
flowers already." 

" Next year we shall have IHsh 
flowers if we take care of these »oots; 



n 
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but if we were to throw them awsy, W4 
abould see no blooming hyacinths n&X 
Bpiingi." 

" Next spring ! It will be a great 
while, mamma, before next spring." 

*' Yesterdoy, my dear," said hejr mo- 
ther, **'y(Hi thought tha6 torday would 
noTflr come ; but you lee lay roK-bud 
is blown," said her mother, tiUciog ^ 
early rose-bud out of her no8^;«y. 

" Ah ! very tnie, mamma. " aaid 
Rosamond ; " but a year is quite aih 
other thing." 

'* To look forward a whole year," 
said her mother, ** is certainly rather too 
much to expect from a little girl, who 
has only just learned to look £arwvd a 
whole day ; but, however, it is posnble* 
that Rosamond may in time learn to 
think (tf next year as well as <^ to- 
morrow. Now, Rosamond, take your 
l2 ,■ I,. 
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••Wr those SIX- 
:«. You may have «*« ^^ge. 
acinth ftoT-er., that he upou ^^^^^ 

you loay have their »«"»»' 

er you please." ^^^ gatber- 

A» Ae fluiBhed »I«f °|' ,rfeae^. "-^ 
i the hyaeiuths i »»* *^8 ^^t,, and 
,er doHte, picked up ^^^^^^ Jlxisa- 
ilaced them in a "f P' , -IterBa*^' 

„„„d ^Kosamond looK<» 

,t the flowers and the roots. ^the-" 

.. The flowers, to be sure, ^^ ^^ ^^ 
ed; and next year there ^^jt^ight, 

fresh, flowers, that will last ^^^^^ ^.^j j^ 
)r perhaps a month, and * ^^ ^^^ Bxisa- 
luite gone in a few hours. 

Yet the idea of the VJ^^^^Ji^a- 
putting the hyacintH i«*** , d * ^"^ 
t was £ull in Rosaroond's xnm , ^_ 
•■ looked in her mother's eyes 

sly. 
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" Don't ooDsult my eyes, iRowaieiid/ 
said her mqtber, eniUiag ; " you ahaU 
Bce nothing in my eyes;" and her 
mother turned away her bead. "Use 
your own und^ftuidisg, beeause ym 
will not always have my eyes to aee 
with." 

*' hook at ine again, maniBia ; and I 
will u«e my own understanding- — Do 
yoq mean, tbat, if I ohoeie the root^ 
you will gife me leave to keep tbran in 
yonr ground? y«i know, if I bare 
^0 ^vund to plant tbem in, they would 
be of no use to mei and I then bad 
better chooae the fiowen." 

" Very trae, Rosamond," said hex 
mother ; "I am glad that you are so 
considerate — I th mean to (pre you 
some ground tQ plant the roots in, H 
you choose the roots." 
l3 

u...., Google 
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" Then, maniTna, I do choose the 
TDots — Are you pleased with my choice, 
mamma?" 

" My dear," said her mother, " I hope 
you will be pleased with it ; for it is your 
affair, and not mine." 

" But don't you think I have made a 
wise choice, mamma? A little while ago, 
when I chose to hare the thorn pulled 
out rather than to have it in my finger, 
you said, that I had done very prudently 
to choose- the least of two evils, and that 
you were glad of it — ^And now, mamma, 
1 have chosen the greatest of two plea- 
sures, aod that is prudent too ; and are 
not you glad of it ? " 

" Yes." 

" Thank you, mamma. And when 
shall I plant the hyacinths ? To-mor- 
row, mamma?" 

......Google 
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" No, my dear, not till next q)riiig : 
leave them here, and the gardener 
shall talce care of them for you till it is 
the proper time to plant them next 
year." 



RABBIT. 



Many agreeable things engaged Ro- 
samond's attention during the year that 
elapsed whilst -the hyadnth roots lay 
buried in sand. Her mother gare her 
a little bit of ground for a garden ; and, 
as it was in vain to think of having 
hyadnths before the proper season, 
Rosamond beg^;ed that her mother 
would be so good as to give her some 
seeds, which she might in the mean 
time sow in her garden. 

"What sort of seeds do you want, 
Rosamond ? " smd her mother. 

" Any sort, mamma ; all sorts, if you 
please." 
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*' Have you room to sow all sorts of 
seeds, Rosamond, do you think, in your 
little garden ? for instance, tumip, carrot, 
cabbage, and cauliflower seeds, and peas, 
and beans, and " 

"O no, mamma; all those would 
take up a great deal too much room^ 
I can't have all sorts of seeds, to be 
sure ; therefore, if you please, I will have 
cmly flower seeds." 

" All sorts of flower seeds ? " 

*' No, no, ma'am ; you know I have 
not room for all ; but I should like to 
have those which will come up the 
quickest, and which will be the pret- 
tiest." 

" Perhaps you cannot have both those 
at once ; for instance, pinks and carna- 
tions you think pretty." 

" O yes, mamma ! I must have 
pinks and carnations in my garden — (t 

,Co>.wk' 
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mean if you please), fw ihty srQ beau- 
tiful." 

" But I eaiiDot please to malte tbeia 
grow as fast as you perhaps expect, 
Rosamond." 

" If I toy/ pinks aad oamstioDs this 
very day, mamma, bow soqq ^aU I haa9 
a nosegay of them ?" 

" Probably next year," 

Rosamond sighed ; aad sud, t^at, if 
carnations were so long in growing, she 
would rather hare sweet peas, or any 
thing else ; and she asVed her moth^, 
what would come up soonest of may 
thing she could plant 

Her mother told her, that she beHeved 
mustard-seed cresses would be the most 
likely to answer her purpose, if she was 
determined upon having what woi)ld 
grow with the greatest expedition. 

Mustard-aeed, compared with ^nks. 
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tismatidns, sweet peas, or sweet williams, 
did not quite suit Rosamond'e fimcy. 
She now also called to mind the dishes 
0f pe^ and beana of her brother OrloD- 
do*B raisin^;, of which she had eaten 
Lttt year ; and she wavered long be^ 
tween the usefid and the beautiful, 
between the slow and the quick growing 
Tcgetables. 

" When you have decided, my dear," 
said her mother, " ask your sister Laura 
to write down the bames of the seeds, 
that you wish to have: but do not talk 
to me any more about the matter, be- 
cause I am going to read, I have 
listened to your changes of opinion now 
far nearly a quarter of an hoiu-." 

" 1 have decided entirely now, mam- 
ma," said Rosamond ; " (mly t am ecffry 
I can't have every Uiiug I mish." 

« That yon oannot. indeed, my d«^» 
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nor any body else, I assure you ; there- 
fore bcj^n by decidiog what you wi&h 
for most ; then let us see, if it be pos- 
sible to get it ; if it cau be bad, so much 
the better ; if it cannot, then you must 
consider what you like next best, and 
so on. Take a nhole day to consider 
about it, I advise you : for, as soon as 
you have given me your list oi seeds, I 
shall not listen to any changes of opinion 
afterwards." 

Rosamond's list was written and re- 
written, by Iiaura, many times during 
the course of this day; sometimes Ro- 
samond attended prudently to the sober 
counsel of her elder brother, the expe* 
rienced gardener, Orlando ; at other 
times she more eagerly listened to the 
bnlliant ideas of her younger brother 
Gfodfrey. He talked of cucumbers, and 
znelons. and grapes^ and peadie^ and 
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nectarines; whilst Orlando represented, 
that hot-beds and hot-houses would be 
necessary for these; that Rosamond 
would not know how to manage them ; 
and that it would be safer to begin with 
things, that would require less care and 
skilL He showed Rosamond a little 
journal of all that he had done in his 
garden the last year, and an account of 
all that it had produced. She had now 
the means of judging what she could 
do herself; and she made out her list of 
seeds from Orlando's journal." 

" This is a very reasonable, sensible 
list," said her mother ; " I am surprised 
that you, Rosamond, who have had no 
experience in gardening, could judge so 
well as you have done." 

" Mamma," said Rosamond, " I 
judged by Orlando's journal. Here it is ; 
it tells me all that he did, mamma ; it 
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is an exact history, he sayfi, of hi6 ffii ■ 
den ; and from this I can learn, memma, 
what I should do, and what I should 
not do, in my garden ; and it will mvi 
me a great deal of trouble, and save me 
from making mistakee. So, though I 
have had no experience, as you My, 
myself^ X can learn by Orlando's expe* 
rience, mamina." 

Rosamond made sucli good use <^ her 
brother's history, that her little garden 
was soon brought into good order ; and 
she did not expect that her seeds and 
her flowffl? should grow faster than any 
other person's. She made, to be sure, 
some few mistakes, and suffered some 
few disappointments ; Sot ihete are 
things, which are to be learned only' 
by our own experience : the advantage 
of perseveraaoei perhap, is one «f 
diem. 
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RosaiBoad wu apt to vary her pUnB 
too often to bring things to perfection. 
Sometimes her waSka were all to be 
straight, sometimes serpentiDe. She 
"ehanged roaod to aquare, and squ^^ 
again to ronnd.'* Every new nsitc^ 
found some new £»nlt, or 8U{^st«4 
some n^v im^?0Temait; and Kosamond 
wearied herself with perpetual endea- 
vours to please every body, till, at length, 
convinced, that thia was impoBsible, sini^ 
pee^e had such different tastes, she re- 
wdved to abide by what should be de- 
eded to be best by the best judges ; and 
one erening, when her mother came to 
.leek at her garden, she a]^aled to her. 
" I am, determined, mamma, to make 
my garden exactly wfaat you think the 
prettiest — Do you like my monnt, mam- 
ma? Godfrey does not like my mount, 
though I have worked a whole week at 
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it mamma; and I should have had a 
salad, by tliis time, in that very place, if 
1 had not dug up the seeds in making the 
mount — But, dear mamma, come now 
and look at my labyrinth — Godfrey told 
me about the labyrinth of Crete, mamma; 
and this is to be the labyrinth of Crete ; 
he showed me how to make it. It is 
but just begun, mamma — I'm afraid you 
can't understand it ; it is to go zig-zag 
— zig-zag, through this border." 

" But what are these little green 
things? — Here seems to be something 
coming up here." 

" Only minionette, mamma. But, if 
you don't think you shall like our laby- 
rinth, mamma, I won't finish it — Indeed 
I believe it will be too narrow to walk 
in ; and I had better not spoil the mi- 
nionette : I can give you nice nosegays 
of minionette — But, mamma, here's 

,Coo;;k' 
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anotiier tibisg— We are thmlciiig of liig- 
l^ng.a pond hoe.** 

" What ! in the imdst ef yimr fine bed 
of turnips? And where will you get 
water to fill your pond? " 

" WheD it lainB, mamma; and then 
you know it will he very useful to 
have a pond fiill of water, with wbi^ 
we can water the turnips and every 
thing." 

" But the turnips must be pulled up 
to niajce roran for the pond." 

" True, mamma," said Rosamond ; 
<' but still I shall have minionette, since 
I mean to give up the labyrinth ; and 
minionette must be watered in hot 
weather." 

"And do you think that your pond 
wiU be full of water in hot weath^? 
Do you think the rain mil nevei: dry up 
in your pond?" 
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" Ah ! that is what we are sadly 
afraid of, mamma: but then, in rains 
weather, the pond will be quite full and 
very iiseful." 

"Very useful! what, to water your 
minionette when it is raining ? Will not 
the rain do as well as the rain.wat«r out 
of your pond?" 

Rosamond confessed that she had not 
made this reflection ; and she- gave up 
the scheme of the pond. 

"And now, mamma," said she, "lay 
out my garden for me, as Godfrey says, 
exactly to your own taste; and I wiU 
alter it all to-morrow to please you." 

" I advise you, Rosamond, not to 
alter it," said her mother: "wait till 
ail the things you have jJanted come to 
perfection, and don't give up what is 
useful for what is useless. As to the 
test, please your own taste,'* 
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" But the thing Is, mamma, that, if I 
don't alter and alter continually, I have 
nothing to do, and I am tired of my 
garden, if it looks ever so nice." 

" You are in the right, my dear little 
Rosamond, to try to find out the cause 
of your own actions — So, then, you 
change your plans continually for want 
of something to do — Look at all those 
weeds in that shrubbery," said she ; 
" those are easily pulled up, especially 
the grounsel." 

'* Yes, marBma." 

*' Well ; employ yourself in weeding 
that shrubberj' for me — Here is a basket 
—Bring your little hoe." 

" I can pull the groundsel up 
with my hand, mnmma," said Rosa- 
mond ; and she set to work with great 
alacrity. 

" Rosamond ! " said her mother, 



"v?hen you have weeded, quite clean, 
thU piece of the shrubbery, from this 
variegated holly to that larch, I will give 
you three of those little laburnums, that 
you wished to have a few daya ago." 

" Oh ! thank you, mamma," said 
Rosamond ; " but I'm afraid I shall be 
a great while doing thia; ibr I see a 
great many weeds." 

She worked hard that day, and filled 
her basket quite up to the top with 
groundsel ; and she calculated, that, if 
she filled this basket full of weeds every 
day, she should have cleared fVom the 
variegated holly to the lardi ia the 
week. 

For some rainy days, and some aoei- 
dents, she had uot allowed; but, at 
the end of a fortnight, the work was 
completed ; and her mother g^v? hei 
tfaa three little laburnums. Rot^inmid 
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transplanted them immediately into her 
garden. She was surprised and rejoiced 
to iiadj that her lainionette and her 
turnips during this fortnight of tran- 
quillity, had come forward finely — A 
&w weeds had made their appearance^ 
but those she soon pulled up ; and, re« 
solving to make no useless alterations in 
her garden, she returned to her mother 
and asked her for fresh employment. ' 

" Go on weeding the shrubbery, 
from the larch to the large laurel," said 
her mother ; " that will be a month's 
work ; and, if you do it well, I will 
^ve you the little laurel that grows near 
your garden." 

Rosamond, in due time, earned the 
laurel ; and she had now acquired the 
habit of regularly employing herself, so 
that she liked the work, even without 
thinking of her promised rewards— She 
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earned several pretty sbruba ; aibongst 
others, a fine damask rose-tree, by her 
aummer and autumn's work ; earned, -pet-. 
haps, wo should not say, for the rewards 
her mother gave to her were certainly 
above the value of her work, bat her 
mother said, she thought that a few shrubs 
were vJell bestowed in teaching her little 
daughter industry and perseverance. 

*' The same industry and persever- 
ance, Rosamond," said she, " that you 
show in weeding this shrubbery, may 
be turned to a great many other useful 
things." 

" Yes, mamma — I hope, when winter 
evenings come," said Rosamond, " you 
will be so very good as to teach me to 
write — I wish I could write the history 
of my garden as nicely as Orlando wrote 
his journal." 

The history of Rosamond's garden 
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was tbis year much to her credit— She 
had 

4 dishes of radishes, 

6 dishes of totige-grass, 

1 dish of turnips. 
Peas failed for want of rooin. She had 
several nosegays of pansies, sweet peas, 
and minionette. The three lahumums, 
which she transplanted in the spring, 
and which she had the courageous pa- 
tience to leave in peace all Gummer, 
flourished heyond her most sanguine 
expectations ; and Orlando gave it is 
his opinion, that they would hear fine 
yellow flowers the ensuing ^ring. But 
alas ! early one hot morning in August, 
when Rosamond went with b^ little 
green watering-pot, to water her favour- 
ite labumumB, she found the two finest 
of them iH^en, and the other was strip- 
ped of its leaves — She ran to her Imitfaer 
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Orlando, and asked him to come to hef 
garden. He came — he saw the poor 
laburnums — but he could do them no 
good. 

" Who can have done all this mis- 
chief?" cried Rosamond; "and why 
should any one do me mischief? I never 
do mischief to any body or to any thing * 
Who can have done all this?" 

*' I'll tell you who has done all this 
mischief," said Orlando, af^r he had 
closely examined the little laburnums— 
" I'll tell you who has done all this mis- 
chief'— A rabbit — Look! here are the 
marks of his nibbling teeth. Look at 
these bitten leaves." 

" Mischievous rabbit ! good for no> 
thing animal !" exclaimed Rosamond. 

" However, for your comfort," coir- 
tinued Orlando, " here's one of yonr 
kbumums* that may do very well yet.** 
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"Oh, but the rabbit will come 
again ! " said Rosamond. " What can 
I do? how shall I keep him away? 
he'll eat every thing I have in the 
world," added Rosamond, in whose ima* 
gination thia rabbit now appeared an 
unconqaerable wild beast. 

*'He will not eat every thing you 
have in the world," said Orlando, so- 
berly ; " but, to be sure, there is some, 
danger of his eating your laburnums ; 
because, unluckily, rabbits happen to be 
fond of laburnums; and he does not 
know that there is any harm in eating 
them." 

*' I wish he would only be so good as 
not to eat mine," said Rosamond. 

**Nor mine," cried Orlando; "you 
would not have him eat mine ! He'll 
come to. me next, I'm afraid* as soon aa 
he has done with you.** 

N Coo.1. 
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" Done with me ! » theiit you think 
be'll go on eating ! " 

" To be sure, he will eat as long u 
he is alive, I suppose," raid Orlando, 
with calm gravity ; " and we have bd 
right to- kill him for eating, even yooi 
laburnums — Hey ? " 

"Kill him!" z^ieated Rosamond, 
shrinking back ; " no, I would not kill <x 
hurt ani/ animal ; you know, that vnmld 
be cruel — Poor rabbit! I don't want to 
hurt him, though he has eat my labw- 
nums — He did not know, as you say, 
that he was dmng any harm~I <mly 
want to hinder him, if I can, from doing 
me more mischief; but I'm sure I don't 
know how ; for I can't build a wall ; 
Mid I've nothing of which I can ma^ a 
hedge— I don't want to hurt th« rab* 
hit, but to hindn him from hurting ne 
—PooV fellow !" 
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Orlando was much pleased fay the 
humftnity nith which Rosamond spoke 
of her enemy, the rabbit ; and he knew 
by experience, how provoking it is to 
tee the fiiuita of sae'a own labours de- 
itroycd'— " I'll see about it for you, Ro. 
lamond." said he, after musing foe some 
time. ** I don't say I can do it ; but 
we'll see what can be done— I think I 
cfcv save your hut laburnum." 

The next morning, aH the family 
were at breakfast before Orlando ap- 
peared. This was an unusual circum- 
stoice ; for he was generally as punc- 
tual aa the clock ; " I know where he 
is," said Godfrey; '<be has just run 
down to Rosamood's garden to look at 
something." 

** I am sure that's very good of 
him — I know that you mean my p06r 
ftbumum." cried Boaamond ; ' " but. 
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mamma, had not I better go and tell 
him it ifl time to have his breakfast ? " 

Rosamond had just filid down from 
her chair, when Giodfrey stopped her 
with an eager hand — "The aometking 
is not a laburnum, Rosamond, and you 
are not to know any thing about it — I 
am sorry I happened to say something I 
for I was desired to say nothing." 

At this instant Orlando made his 
appearance, with a wooden box in his 
hand, of about two feet long, sixteen 
inches broad, and nine inches high. 

" What is that ? " cried Rosamond. 

Orlando placed the box on the table 
before her—" It is nothing," said she, 
" but an old box, as far as I can see/ 
But Rosamond had not looked far; 
she had only looked at the sides next her. 
A\ length, observing that every body 
smiled, she went round to the place 
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whae Godfrey, who seemed to see 
farther than she did, was standing. - 

**Ha!" cried she, "here's & glass on 
tlus side of the box ! " There was a 
small hole cut in this side of it about 
the size of a card ; and this hole was 
covered with glass. " I see something 
white behind the glass," said she. 

" No, Its brown, not white," cried 
Godirey. 

« It was white just now," replied Ho. 
samond : " it has changed*— it moves ! 
.'.It must be something alive." 

Rosam<nid put her face cloeer to the 
spy-hole; and, looking in, she saw a 
Wewn and white rabbit, crouching 
down, in the fwthest comer of the 
box. " Dear Orlando ! the rabbit ! 
how did you get him! Is he hurt?" 
cried Rosamond. 

" Hfr i» not ia the least hurt/ eaid 
N 3 >,;oo.'k' 
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Orlando; and he showed Rosamond 
how he had caught the rabbit* 

" I'm glad we have caught him, 
and that he's uot hurt," s^d Rosa^ 
mond. 

" But now what shall we do with 
him ? " said Orlando. 

" Pretty little animal ! what nice 
white ears and feet he has ! " sud Ro- 
samond, still looking at him through 
the glass ; " but he keeps himself 
squeezed up, and moves his quick eyes 
and his long ears continually — I wish 
he would come out of that comer." 

" He dare not ; he dare not move»" 
said Orlando; "he's frightened almost 
out of his wits." 

" That's a pity," said Rosamond ; 
" for if he was not so foolish as to be 

* A description of this tntp maj' be seen in 
Emereou's Mechanice, Plat* 83, Fig.- gfiS, . 
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frightened, be might be very happy ia 
this box — it is quite a room to him." 

"But he is not used to lire in a 
room," said Orlando; "and may be 
that's one reason he does not Hke it." 

" Well, he'll grow used to it, and 
then hell like it," said Rosamond. 

" Grow used to it ! " said Orlando ; 
*' why, do you mean to keep him a pri- 
wmer in this box, all his life ?" 

" Not a prisoner," said Rosamond ; 
"but I should like to keep him in this 
box ; I'd call it his house, and I would 
feed him — not with my laburnums, 
but with any thing else that he likes ; 
and I would make bim the happiest 
little rabbit ia the world, if mamma 
likes -it." 

" You had better consider how the 
rabbit would like it first," said her mo- 
ther, 

,Co>.wk' 
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. " But I mean to do every thing for 
his good," said Rosamond. 

" I have heard my father eayr^have 
BOt I, father?" said Orlando, "that 
it ii contrary to the laws of England, 
to do any body good against his will." 

"But this rabbit is not any body," 
interrupted Godfrey. 

** It may not be against the laws of 
England, then," resumed tbe ' grave 
Orlando, " to keep him in this box ; 
but I think it would be cruel." 

" Cruel ! " cried Rosamond; " I would 
not be cruel. I tell you, I mean to maka 
huu as happy as the day is long." 

"But he'll never be happyw-yoa 
9an't make him happy, Rosamond, in 
this box," said Orlando ; " you don't 
QOQBidw, that rabbits like to fun about ; 
«nd he «an feed himself bettor than 
you can feed him." 
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"Aye, with my laburnums," said 
Rosamond, ciianging her tone; "aid 
I to let bim loose again to eat my poor 
laburnums — labnmum — for I have only 
one left !" 

At the recollection of the mischief 
he had done, Rosamond, notwithstand> 
iiig the rabbit's pretty white ears and 
feet, looked at him with dislike ; and 
Orlando seemed at a loss what to ad- 
vise — He leaned his elbows upon the 
top of the box and began to meditate. 

Afler some minutes' silence, he ex- 
claimed, " I never clearly understood 
what was right to be done about ani- 
mals ; what is cruelty to animals ; for 
if animals hurt us, or hurt our pro- 
perty " 

*' Yes, our laburnums, for instance, * 
interrupted Rosamond. 

'* We ni(i8t defend them, and we 
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miut defend ourselves^" oontiniMcl God- 
frey. 

" And," resumed Orlando, ** how 
comes it, that we think so oompasnon* 
ately- about this one rabbit,, under my 
elbows" (knocking his elbows upon the 
box, which made the rabbit within 
•tart) — " yet we eat rabbits very often 
»t dinner, without thinking at all about 
ihe matter?" 

' " That's very extraordinary," said 
RMamond ; " but then the rabtNts, 
that .we eat at dinner, are dead and 
cannot feel ; so we are not cruel in 
eating them." 

" But," said Godfrey, " they are 
killed on purpose for us to eat." 

" Then the people who killed them 
are cruel." 

" But those people would not kill 
them, if we did not want to eat them." 
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*' I don't want to eat rabbits," mid 
Rosamond ; " so I hope nobody will 
ever kill any for me." 

" But you want to rat beef and mut- 
ton," said •Orlando : " and then sheep 
and CHcen are killed instead of rabbits:" 

" The best way, then," said Rosa* 
mond, " would be to leave off. eating 
meat." 

" Yes," Enid (Godfrey ; " let us begia 
to-day." 

" Stay," said Orlando — " Consider- 
How should we man^e, if all sorts of 
animals became so numerous, that there 
would not be food for them and for us ? 
There wonld neva: be wild vegetable* 
enough ; and the animals would gtoW 
bold with hunger, and eat the vege- 
taUes in uur gardens." 

" Aye," said Rosanaond ; ** aoA 
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would not it be very unjust indeed, tbat 
we should work for them all day ?" 

"And, perhaps at last," continued 
Orlando, " if we did not eat animals, 
they^might eat us." 

*' I think we had better go on eat* 
ing meat," said Rosamond ; " but I 
am gladiljam not a butcha." 

" Sheepjand oxen do not eat men $ 
but, if they increased so much as to 
eat all the vegetables, they would in 
the end destroy men as eflfectually by 
starving them as if they eat them," said 
her father. 

" I don't think we have gone to the 
bottom of the business yet," said Or- 
lando. 

" Nor I," said Godfrey t " I'll think 
more of it, and write an essay uprai 
cnielty to animals." 
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*' And, in the mean time, what shaU 
We do with this rabbit ? " siud Orlando ; 
" we have got a great way from him." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Rosamond, 
looking into his prison ; " you little 
think we are talking about you. 
Orlando, I wish we could carry him 
to some place at a great distance from 
our gardens, where he might live hap- 
pily, and eat what he liked, without 
doing us any mischief. Papa, could 
this be done ?" 

" My dear," said her father, " there 
is a place about six miles from henee^ 
called a rabbit warreu, where great 
numbers of rabbits live." 

** O father ! could you be so good," 
sfud Rosamond, " as to have him car- 
ried there and set at liberty ? " 

*' My dear little ^rl," said her father, 
** I am glad to see that you are so hu^ 

TOL. II. o 
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mane to tim vaivaaX, who has done you 
jDiw^ief ; it is v^ry reascnaUe, that we 
should epde«voiir to prevent hira &» 
deiiig you any farther injury; and I 
fliitik what you pnmosB is sensiUe. I 

JuMw Farmer Early, who lives near us, 

'^oes ta-monow morniu^^ with his ov 
Teied cart, to market : he passes by 

.the rabbit-wanea ; aad perhi^ he will 
ttike charge of Orlando's boK, aa^ catxf 
your rafaUt and set him at liberty ia the 
warren. We will walk to Mr, £ariy'« 
hwise, Rosamond, and ask him t» do 
»o, if you please." 

This proposal was recdvod with joy 
by the whole assembly; aod, m mtm 

'aa Orlaado had eat^ sometbifig; diey 

■ pcocieded to the farmer's. 

Mr. £ai4y was -out in tlte ii^ds, with 

,1^ JstwHrers, when they arrived at his 

'havm i inA they were ^wwn Hit* « 
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neat fittle toom, wb«« « womwt, wW 
Icx^etl pale and ill, was sitting at worli ;' 
s little girl was standing' b«nde her,- 
holding her pin-cushion and scissors—' 
The woman folded up her work, and 
was gmng oat <^the room ;~hut Rosa- 
Rtond'a mother h^^ed that she wool^- 
sAsj, and that ^e would not disturb' 
kers^. . Orlando pnt his hox upon the 
tahle. The rabbit had been very rest- 
less dtoing^ his journey ; he had nibbled 
incessantly at his prison walls ; and bis 
operations engrossed the attention of 
Rosamond and her brothers till Farmer 
Early's arriral. It bad been agreed, 
that Godfrey should, upon tins oceanon, 
be the speaker ; and, as soon as Farmer 
Early came into the room, he began bia 
qieech: — 

" Sr, yon are rery hot— I am afraid 
you have hurried yourself — We are very 
o» r. I,. 
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Sony to have given you tbe trouble of 
walking home so fast, especially as yoa 
bad men at work ; but, ax, in this box 
there is a rabbit." 

' The fanner stooped down, to look 
into the box, and excliumed — '* Why I 
Anne ! if this is not your tame rabbit, 
that I brought home for you from Mr. 
Burrows, of the warren, as a presenti 
on Monday last." 

At these words, all eyes turned upon 
the little girl, who was holding the 
pin-cushion beside tbe pale work-wo- 
man. Anne (for that was this little 
girl's uame) now came forward mo- 
destly, and, with some emotion, s^d, 
as she looked into the box, *' Yes» in- 
deed! this is ray poor little rabbit — I 
could not find him since yesterday 
morning — I wondered what was become 
of him," 
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- " And bow he found Ma way into tbi« 
box is altt^ther wonderlal to me," 
said Famter En-ly ; " unteH^ «o be, tbat 
this here hox be in the natur of a trap, 
which, I take it, is what it ean't, well 
be neither, as I never see no traps like 
H ; and how, sedng it is not a trap, 
yoftr raUint, Anne, could be *tieed into 
it, any how, is a thing I Terily can't 
t^e upon me to understand." 

" Sir," said Orlando, " it is a trap." 
'* Indeed, sir ; then it is a most euriotts 
new-fashioned one; for I've seen a 
many rablnt and rat traps, and all sorts, 
bnt never one Hke this." 

Godfrey then explained to the farmer, 
that this curious trap was of Orlando's 
making ; and he gave an account of the 
damage that bad been done to Ro' 
samond's labumunK ; but he tboughkj 
that it wmid not be light to ask thd 
03 , , 
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farmer to take the rabbit to the war- 
ren, and let it loose, because he had 
just heard, that it belonged to the little 
girl; therefore be stopped short in his 
speech, and looked at Rosamond first, 
and then at his father. "Anne," said 
Farmer Early, " this is a sad thing, that 
your rabbit eats and spoils the young 
jady's laburnums." 

" I wish we could keep him at home ; 
but that there is no doing," said Anne, 
sorrowfidly ; and after a pause, with a 
great deal of good-nature in her counte- 
nance, she added, "but, since be does 
mischief, we had better carry him to the 
warren again, and ^ve him back to 
Mr. Burrows," 

" The very thing," exclaimed God- 
frey, " that we thought of; but we did 
not ask it, because we were afraid you 
wotdd not like to part with the rabbit." 
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"Anne's very fond of him, that's 
certain," said Mr. Early ; *' therefore, 
the more I look upon it to be well 
thought of in het to carry him back to 
the warren : for you must know a lire 
rabbit is, as one may say, quite a sight 
to her ; for she's a Londoner; and every 
thing in the country, that we think 
nothing of, seeing it as we do every day, 
is quite strange to her, and a treat like 
— Wherefore, though I don't mean to 
praise her, by reason she's in a manner 
related to me, and one should not praise 
one's own if one can help it any ways, 
yet I may make bold to say, I like Anne 
the. better, and think the more of her, 
for being so ready to part with her rab- 
bit, at the first word, when it does mis- 
chief, you see." 

Rosamond, and all who were present, 
seemed, perfectly to agree in opioipu, 



with the hrmet ; and Kosamdiid thaiik- 
ed the little girl several tiises " {<Jt hrt 
bring so good-natured." 

Farmer Early promised to cany tlM 
box and rablnt, in bis covered cart, to 
' the warren the next moraing ; and tbu* 
the affair was settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties. 

" Mamma," said Rosamond, as tbey 
Were walking home, "did you ebaerve 
how attentive that little girl was to the 
pale woman, who was at work? Sbt 
picked up her thread-paper, she thread- 
ed her needle, she gave her pins as fiut 
as she wanted them, and watched her 
eye whenever it turned to look for any 
tMng — just as I should do, momma, if 
you were ill, and at work, and I was 
standing by. Mamma, I think, ^at 
little girl was very fond 6t that woman, 
who, .1 su^cw, wa9 berimtheF. 
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Mamma, I saw you speakiag to the 
, vroniaii> whilst we were going on talk- 
ing about the rabbit — Do jou know 
who she is,, and any thing more about 
her?" 

. " She is a mantua-maker, my dear ; 
and she told me, that she had been 
forced to work so liard to maintain her- 
self and her little girl, that she had hurt 
her health very much : she was obliged 
to sit in a close room, in a narrow street 
in London, all day, and often worked 
whole nights as well as days — She was 
invited by this Fanner Early, who is 
her cousin, to pass some time with his 
family in the country, in hopes that the 
fresh country air and exercise might 
restore her health." 

" That waa very good-natured of the 
fanner ; but she was at work stilly mam- 
ma ; I am sorry for that." > 
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- "She was making a gown fot the 
fenoer's wile } Sir she Kiid tbit s^ 
ins glad to be able to d<t saj thing isf 
those who were so kind to har." 

" Oh, that's very right," cried Ro- 
lamcmd; "thstisbei^gratefel. Mam- 
tta, I wish I c€nild be grateful to the 
tit^ gtri, who was so goo^ to roe about 
fh« rabbit. I have a dantaek rose' 
tree, mamma, in my garden ; the rosea 
mre not Mown yet ; hitt when they 
are btovra, mamma, I ean ^re then 
to hcf and my minionette—llov glad 
I am, that I did not dig it up, to make 
the hibyrinth of Crete! I ibsll have 
B fine nosegay foe hei, mamma, and 
you knew the farmer said, that every 
thing in the country is a treat to 
her ; so I dare say she will like my 
flowera." 

Rosamond's - damask rose-tree wu 
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fxem thit da.f fxmtrd watdjed witib 
wsiotu eyes: aa it had beea tnws- 
fljiBted rathei- ]ate in th« spring, it wa« 
not quite so forward as the pth» rose*. 
When all the reit of the roses were 
goacg howev^, this tree wat in £iM 
blow. RotajDoad gathered the lasf; 
roses of the year ; aiul these, with some 
fweet-lsiar (whidi she got withMd: 
pricking herself), and emae fine minio- 
jiette, made a i^THuag luisegay, 

" I'm glad, BosaavHid, to 8ec^ that 
yon do net foj^t your gratitude,'* said 
her mother; "your -roses and your 
mioiooette jondl very sweet ; aod I 
hope the' little girl will like your noser 

Jt was a flne evemng ; and Roearaoad 
had A pletwint walk with h«r ntother 
to Farmer Sarly's; but what was R«- 
,epiMiid*« diMfpwntBiiep^ what tlws 
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farmer told her, that Anne was gone! 
that she had that morning set out in a 
stage-coach, with bet mother, to return 
to London. 

"And so, mamma," said Kosamond, 
" it is all in vain ! I might just as well 
have forgotten my gratitude." 

" Have patience, Rosamond," said 
her mother ; " remember it a little lon- 
ger ; perhaps next winter, when we go 
to town, we may have Bome opportunity 
of obliging this little girl, or her motha 
' — I have her direction ; and if she is a 
good mantua-maker, as well as a good 
woman, I shall be able to be of some 
service to her." 

" Fou ! yes, mamma !" said Rosa* 
mood; "but what can / do? Yon. 
know I have nothing in this world to 
give but flowers ; and I shall have no 
damask roses in I^ndoi^— You knov. 
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Afttntna, our new house in London has 
no garden — But, dear mamma," said 
Rosamond, changing from a lament- 
able to a joyful tone — " I have thought 
of a charming thing; my hyacinth- 
tootsl Will you give me leave, mam- 
ma, to take them to London, when 
we go? and I'll show you something, 
that Orlando showed me iu the little 
GardenCT's Pocket Calendar, mamma, 
as soon as we get home." 

** Here it is, mamma," cried Rosa- 
mond, as soon as she got home ; and 
showed her mother, in the Gardener's 
Pocket Calendar, ' An improved method 
qf blowing bulbous rooted Jlowers with 
less trouble and expense than in glasses.^ 
" May I read it to you ? Pray, mam- 
ma, let me read it to you — It is not long ; 
and I'll miss all the useless words." 

** You may lead it whilst we are 
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drinking tea, ^mamiiaAt" f^id her auh 
dies'; And at teg-tune, Rosamand read 
forae verj' miaMte and distinct diiee- 
tioDs for Mowing iHilbons rwtcd flowr 
fn. " Hyodntbs* njamnim you «ee,'' 
Bidd she* "lure paxticululy mentunedi 
and I think, that; if I bad such » Utile 
liox u the man describes in the book^ 
I could do exactly as he desires; and 
I should have hyacinths in full blow it 
winter or very early in ^in^ vhoi 
ve shall be in Liwdon : and then, 
zoazama, I should have soinethiag t« 
give to the little girl— She gave up her 
rabbit, which wa$ a great amusem^ 
^ her in the «mntry ; and I £faoiUd iK 
very glad if I could give her. Bome* 
_tbing that would he xn anuiscan^ftt to 
her when she h in thst close nwB» 
in that narrow street, whidi jffu taUu4 



RonRDond thsemi, tb»e the Gar; 
d«ier*g Calendar ssid that these haxett 
&r fayaeiitUis wefe peculiarly fit for fb6 
use of p«^ who lov« flowere, ami 
who hare only a KtUc yard, or jwrhaps 
« TCodaw-sill^ for thar garden, in Lon- 
don. 

' Her motbf? was pleated to oEwenni 
her eageraew to ob%e the Bttk girl, 
triiA had oU^ed her ; and Aie told 
AoeamoDd, that, if ^ remembered 
Aer gratitude and the hyadnth rooti 
at the jaoper time ebe might carry 
likens toLcmdoD. 

Winter came ; the hyscinth-roota 
we« remerabered in proj)er time — they 
were carried safely to town; and, in 
due season, they were i^aroted cwefiaUy 
hy Rosamond, in a little bos whidt her 
toother gave her for tMs piirpose. 
- Bosamwid, before the hyacinths ap 
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peared above ground, often asked ber 
mother, whether she had heard any 
thing of Anne : but when the hyacinths, 
at first, like white ahnonds, appeared 
through the black mould, Rosamond 
grew so fond of them, that she almost 
wished to keep them for bei^elf. — ^At 
length their green leaves and stems 
grew higher and higher ; and the clus- 
ters of pink and blue flowers seemed to 
Rosamond more beautiful even than 
those she had seen, the preceding spring, 
in her mother's borders. She was one 
morning standing at the parlour-wiD* 
dow, contemplating her hyacinths with 
great delight, and smelling, from time 
to time, their delicious perfume, when 
Godfrey came eagerly into the room— 
" I've news to tell you, Rosamond," 
cried he; but observing bow intent 
she was upon her hyadnths, be hesi- 
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•fated—" I Hain't know," coBtiniied lie, 
'* On second thoughts, whether yon 
will think it good news, or had: I 
only know you would have thought ii 
good deiTB some time ago." 

" Tell it to me, howoTer," said Rc^ 
samond : " and then 1*11 tell you whe- 
ther I think it good news or had." 
- . Godfrey, without speaking, went up 
to the window where Rosamond wa> 
Ending. The Sun shone hright — He 
first smelled her hyacinths, and thefl 
hooked his fingers, and held them up 
in a significant manner: but Rosa- 
mond did not comprehend what thi9 
was to signify, till he placed them 
dUwer to the white wall, upon which 
a shadow, the striking rcEemblance of a 
rablnfs head, was now visible. 
■ •• Anne's come then, I'm sure ! " 
e&elaimed Rosamond. . 

P 3 ,;oo.,l. 
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" Yes, Anne is come," said God- 
frey ; '* but you are not obliged, you 
know, to give her your hyadatha, un- 
less you choose it." 

" I do choose it, I assure you, bro- 
ther," said Rosamond, proudly ; " I 
assure you, I have not forgot the rabbit» 
nor my gratitude — Where is Anne?" 

" In the next room, with my mo- 
ther." 

" Help me to carry the box then, 
will you, dear Godfrey ? " 6aid Rosa- 
mond ; and she took hold of one han- 
dle of the hyacinth-box, and he of the 
other. 

" Mamma," said Rosamond, as tiie 
carried in the box : and she whispered 
in her mother's ear, "Would you be so 
kind aa to have the box carried home 
for her, because it is heavy, and she can- 
not well carry it through the ^treet^ het-. 
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self: it is a great deal heavier than ouz 
rabbit box ; and I remember I was 
tired with carrying that, part of the 
way, last Bummer, to Fanner Early's." 

" I will, my dear," said her mother, 
" desire a servant to carry it, if Anne tikes 
to accept of the box of hyaduths ; but 
you have not asked her yet, have you ?" 

" No>" said Rosamond ; " because it 
is impossible but what she must like 
hyadnths." 

Rosamond, rather stalled, however, 
by her mother's doubtful look, went up 
to Anne; and, after thanking her for the 
affair of the rabbit, asked her eagerly 
whether she Uked hyadnths. 

Now poor Anne had never in her 
life seen a hyadnth ; and she modestly 
answered, "I don't know," but' she 
lodged at the box an instant afterwatdt 
and smiled, as muicb as to say, " If those 
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ue hyaitmthg, I like fhem very inneB 
hMleed." 

Roaamond immediately lifted the box 
nearer to ber — " I am glad yott Kie 
them," said she ; " mamma says I may 
■ g^ve them to you : and when the flow- 
era wither, I advise you to take eare of 
the loots, because if you do, yoa will 
have new flowers next year. I'm sure, 
mamma," added Rosamond, tttrmng to 
her, " I am glad I took care of the 
:^oats; and Tm glad I chose the roots 
instead of the flowers." 

She W83 going on to give Anne 
some particular directions, which she 
had learned partly from The Gardener's 
Pocket Calendar, and partly from expe- 
rience, coQcraning the management of 
hyacinths, and the blowing of bulboiu 
sootft— when she was interrupted by 
lite eutraneft of » woman, yvbom tbf 
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immediBtely recollected to be the pale 
womaD, that ehe saw at work, formerly, 
st Fanner Early's, " This poor woman 
had been resting herself in the house- 
keeper's room : for she had had a loug 
walk this morning, from a distant part 
of the town ; and she was not yet 
strong enough to bear much fatigue. 

" Well,", said Rosamond's mother to 
her, '* have you removed yet from that 
dose unwholesome street, where yoa 
formerly lived ? You promised to let me 
know when you heard of any lodgings, 
that would suit you ; but I have waited 
from day to day, and you have never 
sent to me." 

" No, ma'am," answered the poor 
woman ; " because we have not been 
able yet to agree with a man, who has 
a lodging that would suit us exactly ; 
but he has other offers, ma'am ; and 
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I'm af^id lie tftm'i let me bave it- 
He's fi gard«ner, ntA'xm, st HAtBpitea^ 
miitre I eoald get pleat; of wofk, aB^ 
sboaM breathe good air, and be in 
^i^t, and, nay be, get well." 

"The hyacinths!" exclaimed Reia- 
mOnd ; but she suddcidy cbedked her* 
self; fi)r ^e reeoBeeted fb»t she bad 
'already giren tbcm xvay.' Ke- 6ne 
undentood her estAaxastioa, dxe^ 
the Iktle girl, who immediately snnM, 
and, in a timid voice, aaled Aosamood, 
wbether she could give her leave t» 
part with the byaeiirths, in ease (be 
gardener should take a inicy to tb«m, 
and ia case he should be willing to kt 
ber mother bave the lodgings. 

" Ob yea ; do whatever jou ^dease 
with tbem," gaid Roaomond ; " the; 
are yonrs." 
■ **AvA^ added -beK- Motfacr, .^jvi 
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may, at the same time, that you g^ve 
the hyacinths to the gardener, my good 
little ^rl, tell him, that I wiU unaser 
for your mother's paying the rent 
punctually." 

The gardener thought well of lodgers 
who had hyacinths, and better of those 
f/ho oS^ed him good- security £» bis 
lent. He thanked Anne, but said he: 
had abundance of hyaduthe, and -be 
gave Anne and her mother leave to 
walk in his garden ivheiiov«r they- 
pleasedr Aooe had the hyadnths fsv 
herself; And B«sajD«nd bad the plea- 
sure ,Qf aeaag Anae xod her awthty* 
settled in their airy lodguigs. 



HARRY AND LUCY. 

PAET I. 



Little children, who know tire 
soundB of all letters, can read words, and 
can anderetand what is told in this book. 

Harry was brother to Lucy, and Lucy 
was sister to Harry. Harry had just 
come home to his father's house; he 
had been left at his uncle's, when he 
was an infant, and had always lived at 
his uncle's house. 

Lucy lay in a little bed in a closet 
near her mother's room ; and Harry lay 
in a little bed in another closet. 



;.,Cooglc 
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Early in the morning, whilst Lucy 
was in bed, the sun shone through the 
window upon her face, aad wakened 
her ; when she was quite awake, she 
knew that it was morning, because it 
was day-light, and she called to her 
mother and said, " Mamma, may I get 
up?" But her mother did not answer 
her, for she did not hear what she siud» 
because she was asleep: when Lucy 
knew that her mother wa» asleep, she 
lay still, that she might not disturb her 
until she heard her mother stir; and 
then she asked her again, if she might 
get 1^; and her mother said, she 
might. 



So Lucy got up, and put on her 

stockings and shoes, and finished dress- 
ing herself* and then went to hex mo- 

« r. I,. 
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Bvt her methex told ho*, thfit sh* iboMU 
iiuke her hed, hdere the sb^uM b*ve 
my hteaklist. Little Luey beg^Q t» 
wake her bed; nod ha: wioitjier i»<«t 
into her oiiu^ doset, to walen Hfurv ; 
sad she «iiid« "Hany, get up!" JuiA 
Hajry^ jumped outpf bed m aa iastjqit; 
apd put an hie Ixoirsen and bk jflcl<«t, 
and his shoes ; »od then he ownhed his 
hw, and va«bdd hiA hands 4 aodf wjulrt 
be nas wi|HBg i»s hands, hie Bwther 
veut damn -stairs. 

- Little Li*^ faeaiiiig her hrotikcf 
flarry walking about in the .fliMtft. 
called him and asked^ if he had made 
his bed ? Harry said, he had not. " Oh, 
then " says hoay, "rafBBa» i^H-jgyce 
j4m ao hreak&^" '* Vee," ■»;« jb«yr* 
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ny toic^^sff and I atfrays haJ my 

As tbay were tA^htg he be»i bis 
ftther «iU him, and lie ran down steir^ 
to the parlour, where Ms Cither mi4 
nel^ev wiere ttt breakfast ; tnd her 
motbet calted Lney dowB too, tmd said 
to hw, " W^, Lucy, b«Te y«to nrtdi 
yonrbednesUy?^ 

~ Xvcf . Ve^ AiAflBiha, I Inve nad« 
it as well a I cmld. 

JltfiftiUr. Ym bImU have some bteak. 
&8t then. 

Hh Either aiked Harry, whether h€ 
had made his bed. Harry answered, 
that he did not know bow to make if.' 

" 1 will show yon," said his mother^ 
and, taking him by the hand, she led 
liim up stairs, and showed him how to 
make his bed. 

«« r. I,. 
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When Harry came down to his 
father he said, that he did not know 
that boys or men ever made beds ; for, 
at his uncle's, nobody ever made beds, 
but the housemaid. 

His father told him, that, in some 
countries,* ,the beds are made by men ; 
and that in ships, which sail on the sea, 
and carry men from one country to 
another, the' beds in which the sulora 
sleep are always made by men. 
. Lucy's mother observed, that she 
had not eaten her breakfast; and she 
asked her why she had not eaten it. 

Lucy said, that she waited for her 
brother. Her mother then gave Harry 
a basin of milk, and a large piece of 

* Here tlie cKild, if at a distance from ike 
coast, Ehould be told what u meant hy difierent 
countries; what a ship is, and what is meant bj 
R sailor, &c 

,C.oo;;k' 
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bread ; and she set ft little taMd i^r bim 
ftnd bis nster, nuclei' a sbadf tree, that 
was opposite to the open window of th* 
nxnn where she breakfasted. 



- hvcT was a good little girl, and bad 
always minded what was said to her/ 
and had been very attentive, whenever 
her father or mother had taught her 
any thing. 80 her mother had taught 
faer to rKid and to work, and when she 
was six years (dd, she could employ 
herself without being troublesome to 
any body ; she could work for herself, 
and for her brother; and, sometimes, 
when Lncy behaved very well, her 
mother let her do a little work for her, 
or for her father ; and ber mother had 
given her a little thimble, to put upon 
her filler, «nd « lit^ housewife, to- 
ft 3 v;o.wk 
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keep her needles and thread in, and a 
little pair of scissors, to cut hex thread 
i^th, and a little work-bag, to keep hei 
work in ; and Lucy's father had ^ven 
her a little book to read in, whenever 
she pleased, and she could read in it by 
herself, and understand all she read, 
and learn every thing that was in it. 



As soon as Lucy had eaten the break- 
fast, which her mother had given her, 
she sat down on her stool, and took her 
work out of her work-bag, and worked 
some time; then her mother told her, 
that she had worked an hour, and that 
she did not choose that she should work 
any more : so Lucy got up and brought 
her work to her mother, and asked her, 
if it was done as it ought to be done? 
And her mother s^d, " Lucy^ it is 

. ,Co>.wk' 
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done pretty well, for a little girl that 
is but six years old ; and I am pleased 
to see that you have tried to avoid 
the fault, which I told you of yester- 
day : " then Lucy's mother kissed her 
and said to her, " Put your work into 
your work-bag, and put your work-bag 
into its place, and then come back to 
me." 



Lucy did as she was desired to do; 
and then her mother asked her, if she 
would rather go out of doors and walk, 
or stay with her? Lucy liked best to 
stay with her mother, who, very soon 
afterwards, went to her dairy. 



Lucy followed her, and took a great 
deal ^f VJLt^ not to b^ troublesome, for 
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tshe loTed to )»e wit^ her mofbei ; 1m( 
she otserrecl whatever she saw, and 
did not meddle with any thing. Sh* 
saw that the dairy was very clean ; the 
floor was a little damp, which mad* 
her think, that it had been wa^ed that 
morning, and there were not any cob- 
webs er dust itfptm the walls; and she 
perceived, that the room smelt very 
sweet; she looked abeut to find out 
if there were any flowers, that could 
ftiake that pleasant smell,- but she could 
not see' any thing, but a great rnany 
fclean empty vessels of different shapes, 
and a great many rouiid, wide, and 
shallow pans full of milk: she went 
near to them, and thought the smell 
came from them. , 

When she had looked at a good many 
of them, she thought they were not all 
alike } the milk in some of the iiaos ■was 
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a little yellowieb, and looked thick, like 
the cream, that she saw every momiiig 
at her mother's breakfast ; and the milk 
in the other paos was a little blue, 
and looked thin, like the milk that 
was often given to her and her brothet 
to drink. ' Whilst Lucy was thinking 
on this, she saw one of her mother's 
m^^ go to one of the pans, that had 
the yellowish milk in it, and the maid 
bad a wooden saucer in her band, and 
she put the- wooden saucer very gently 
into the pan ; she did not put it down 
to the bottom of the pan, but took up 
that part of the milk, which was at the 
top, and put it into another vessel ; and 
tben Lucy saw, that the milk that was 
left in the pan was not at all like what 
the maid had taken out, but was very 
thin and a little blue. 
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Whe}7 Lory's iiH)ib«ir went d«t «( 
the dairy, the to6k her fittle d«i%btct 
out into the fiekts ta walk with h#. 
Soon after the; set ont^ Lacy sai, 
** Mother, when I was m ^'onr dtfitjr, 
jost now, I saw the maM take s«arM 
milk out {^ a milk-pati, and it lanikei 
like what I see yon p«i ittUt your t«4 
and I believe h is eaUed er«nn ; bdt 
sh« left; some Tnilk in the pas, snd tbat 
waa not at all like ercMfi, hHt Hk6 vAy 
thin milk ; {tray, mother, win you tett 
Ate, why all that was in the pan waS 
not cream ? " Then her mother said, 
*• Yes, Lacy, I will answer any qnes- 
lions yon like to aek me, when I have 
)ei3ure, beeanee, whenever I talk to 
you, yon mind what I say, and re* 
member whatever ycmr father or I feMb 
you," 

......;.,Cooglc 
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" I BEi^fVE y9Q ksow, that jt^e kuid 
itf nii&* vbiolj I ^Vi@ you yery «ftea 
fm JS9T Iweak£i8|t dad suppra, is talceu 
ottt of tile udden o£ oov/s. Did you 
n«y«r «(% the m^da widi milk-paile, 
g0i«g » Goilkuig ? Tbey were tbea goiii^ 
tp titlK (the nilk from wy cows : tibey 
et^ ttuit mUkiiig tbem, and it is 4oae 
^wice eT£ry day, once in the momixig, 
9fi4 «D«e in the evening. When th^ 
l>ar« ipottoD ithe milk in the pajJs, ^ef 
tapy k into t^ dairy, ftnd put it iiLt» 
tfo^ Tcaik-ftias w yoH saw, and they let 
}^ m3k-^m ^tand fttill^ in the «isa« 
place, for severs^ boaia, that tb^ nul^ 
may not be shaken ; and in that time 
the heaviest part of the milk falls as 
l^w w it «9a, tQward« the hotium of 
th# ip9», m^ ti*^ tightest pati •f thp . 
jgnUlt nevwint aixme it '^ f h£ top c^th^ 
jlMA..a«4 tli«t jduok Mght pftrt assailed 
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cream, as you thought it was. When 
the milk has stood long enough, tbe 
cream is taken from the other part of 
the milk, and doing this is called skim* 
ming the milk; but it must be done 
very carefully, or else the cream and 
milk would be "all mixied tc^thei 
again." Lucy told her mother, that 
when she was in the dairy, she had 
walked all round it, and that she eaw a 
great deal of cream more, she thought, 
than came every day into the parlour; 
and she wished to know what other 
Use it was for, except to mix with tea 
and fruit, or sweetmeats. 



Lucy's mother was going to answer 
her, but she looked towards the other 
mde of tbe field, and said, *' Lucy» I 
think I see some pretty flowera ther^ 
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will you run aud gather me a nosegay, 
before I talk any more to you ?" Lucy 
Said, "Yes, mother;" and ran away 
to do what her mother had desired. 
When she came to the place where thfe 
flower^ Were, she looked about for th6 
prettiest, and gathered two or three of 
them ; but, when she had them in heir 
faaad, she perceived that they had nob 
any smell ; so she went to a great many 
more, and, at last, she found some, that - 
had a sweet smell, but they were not 
pretty; and she gathered some of them, 
and was taking them to her mother; 
but, as she passed near a hedge, she 
saw some honey-suckles growing in it; 
and she remembered that she had 
smelt honey-suckles, that were very 
sweet, and they were very pretty too ; 
so she was glad that she had found 
some, for she thought her mother would 

TOL. II. R i oonl. 
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like them ; but when she catse close to 
the hedge, she saw that they were so 
high from the ground, that she could 
not reach them. Lucy did not like to 
go away without taking some boney- 
sacklcB to her mother; bq she walked 
ilowly by the side of the hedge* till 
-nhe came to a place where there was 
fl large stone, upon which she climbed, 
and gathered as many honey-wekles at 
«be liked. 



Whilst she was getting down, she 
held the flow»B fast, for fear she thoul4 
drop them into the ditch,.and she fait 
something prick her finger very sharply-; 
she looked, and she saw a bee dn^ 
down off one of the honey-suckles that 
she had squeezed in her hand : so she 
thought that she had hurt the be^ 
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snd that tbe bee had stung her, to tnak« 
her let him go, ttnd that it nas the 
bee, which she had felt pricking her. 
Lucy was afraid that she had hurt the 
bee very much, fix she remembered, 
that when she opened her hand the bed 
did not fly away, but dropped doymi 
so she looked for it on the ground, and 
she soon found it struggling in somO 
-water, and trying with its little ICgS 
and wings to get out, but it was not 
strong enough. Lucy was very sorry ft* 
the bee, but she was afraid to touch it, 
let she should hurt it ^aiu, or that it 
should hurt her. She thought for a 
little while * what she could do ; and 
then she got a large stalk of a flower, 
and put it close to the bee : as soon as 
ever the bee felt it, he clasped his legs 
round it, and Lucy raised the stalk, 
with the bee upon it, gently from the 
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wet ground, and laid it upon a lai^ 
0ower that was near her. The bee 
was sadly covered with dirt ; but, as 
EOon as he felt that he was standing 
upon his legs again, he began to stretch 
his wings, and to clean himself, and to 
buzz a little upon the flower. Lucy was 
glad to see that the bee. did not seem 
to be very much hurt ; and she took 
up her nosegay and ran as fast as she 
could, towards het mother; but the 
^nger that the bee had stuug b^u 
to be very sore. 



She met her mother coming to her, 
who wondered what had made h&c 
stay so long j and when Lucy had told 
her what had happened, she said, " I 
thank you, my dear, for getting me so 
sweet a nosegay, and I am very sorry 
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yoa hftve been hurt in doing it ; I am 
sure you did not intend to linrt the 
poor little bee ; and we will walk home 
now, and I will pnt some hartshorn to 
yont finger, which will lessen the pain 
you feel/' 

Liwy s^d, " Indeed, moUier, I did 
not mean to hurt &e bee, for I did not 
know that it was in my band; but 
when I am going to gather floweri 
another time, 1 will look to see if there 
are Miy bees upon them." 

When Lucy's mother got borne some 
bart^iom wu put to Lucy's finger, 
and soon after it grew easier; and 
Lucy's mother said to her, " Now I 
am going to be busy, and, if you like it, 
yon may go into the garden til) dressing 
time." Lucy thanked her, and said, she 
did Hke it, but she boptd, that some 
tame, when she was not busy, bcv- 
e3 , I 
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mother irould answer what she had 
seked her about cream. 



Aftee breakfast, Harry's father took 
him out walking, and they came to 
a field where several men were at 
work ; some were dig^ng day out of a 
pit, in the ground ; some were wetting 
what was dug out with water ; and 
others were makiug the day into a 
great number of pieces of the same 
^e and shape. Harry asked his father 
what the men were about ; and he told 
him, that they were making bricks for 
building houses. " Yes," says Harry, 
" but I can run my finger into these ; 
they are quite soft and brown, and the 
brides di our house are red and hard, 
and they don't stick together as the 
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Inicks of your house do!" Saying this, 
he pushed dovm a whole hack of 
bricks^ The man, who was making 
them, called out to desire he would 
pay for those he had spoiled. Little 
Harry had no money, and did not 
know what to do ; hut said to the man, 
'^ Indeed, sir, I did not intend to do any' 
harm." The man answered, " Whether, 
you intended it or not, you have spoiled 
the bricks, and must pay me for them; 
I am a poor man, and buy all the bread 
that I have with the money which I get 
for these bricks; and I shall have less 
bread, if. I have a smaller number of 
bricks to sell." 

Poor Harry was very sorry for what 
he had done, and at last thought of ask- 
ing his father to pay for them ; but his. 
&ther said, "I have not spoiled them^ 
and, therefore, it is not necessary that 1 



should pay for thetn," 'tht m&n, mahg 
that Harrv htA hot intend to d4 ma- 
d]ief, told faim, if he wmild pronMM to 
make aiaendB at lomc futare time for the 
ttiischief which he had done, he would 
%e satisfied. Horry prontised he would. 
V Now you find, Harry," said his &t}]«, 
** that yoti must not ttieddk wiUi what 
does not belong to you." 



As they walbed oti farther th«y oane 
to a blacksmith's shop ; and, as it begsB 
to rain, Harry's father stood under the 
shed, before the door; and a firmer 
came riding to the shop, and asked the 
blacksmith to put a shoe upon his horse, 
which, he said, had lost one a little way 
off, and which would be hnned, if b« 
went over any 6Umy road without a 
■hoe. ". Sir," eky tb« bladcsnitb, .'• I 
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cannot shoe your horse, as I have not 
iron enough. I have sent for some to 
the next town, and the person whom 
I sent, cannot be back before evening." 

"Perhaps," said the .farmer, "you 
have an old shoe, that may be made to 
fit my horse." 

The smith had no iron, except a bit 
of small nail-rod, which was fit only for 
making nails : but he said, that, if the 
farmer looked on the road, perhaps he 
might find the shoe, which had fallen 
from his horse. Little Harry, hearing 
what had passed, told his father that he 
thought he could find a shoe for the 
farmer's horse. His &ther asked him, 
V'bere he thought he could find a shoe. 



He said that he had observed some- 
thing, 88 they walked along the road* 
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lying in the dirt, which be tho1:^^t wsi 
Uke a horse-shoe. His father b^^;ed 
that the farmer would wait a little 
while ; and then he walked back with 
Harry on the riMd by which they came 
to the blacksmith's, and Harry looked 
very carefully, and after some time fad 
found the borse-shoe, and brought it 
back to the smith's shop ; but it was n«t 
fit to be put again upon the horse's foot, 
as it had been bent by a waggon whed 
which had gone over it. 

The fanner thanked Harry ; and the 
blacksmith said that he wished CTcry 
little boy was as attentive and as usefiil. 
He now began to blow his large bel- 
lows, which made a roaring ncase, and 
the wiud came out of the pipe of the 
bellows 'among the coals upon the 
hearth, and the coala became red, and 
by degrees they became bri^ter and 
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brighter, the fire became hotter, and the 
amith put the old iron horse-shoe into 
the fire, and after some time it became 
red and hot like the coalg ; and when 
the imith thought that the iron wai hot 
enough, he took it out of the fire with a 
pair of tongs, and put it upon the anvil, 
and Btruek it with a heavy hammer. 
Harry saw that the iron became soft 
by being made red-hot ; and he saw, 
Uiat the smith could hammer it into 
whatever shape he pleased. 



Wbbv the smith had made the shoe 
of a proper size and shape, he took a 
piece of nail-rod, and heated it red-hot in 
the fire, by the help of the large bellows, 
which he blew with his right hand, 
whilst he held the tongs in bis left. 

Harry was gmng 4o examine the 
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horse-slioe that the smith had just 
made, but he would not meddle with 
it without leave, as he recollected what 
had Iiappened in the brickfield. 

Whilst he was looking at the shoe, 
another little boy came into the shopi 
and, after lounging about for some time, 
he stooped down to pick up the horse- 
shoe in his hand ; but he suddenly let 
it drop, and roared out violently, and 
said that he was burned. Whilst he 
was crying, and blowing his fingers, and 
squeezing and pinching them to lessen 
the pain, the smith turned him out of 
the shop, and told him, that, if he had 
not meddled with what did not bdong 
to him he would not have been hurt. 
The little boy went away whimpering | 
and muttering, that be did not know 
that black iron would bum him. 

,Co>.wk' ' 
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The emith now took the nail rod 
out of the fire, and it was hotter than 
the other iron, and it was of a glowing 
white colour; and, when the smith struck 
it upon the anvil, a number of bright 
sparks were struck off the iron, on every 
side, about the shop : they appeared 
very beautiful. 

The smith then made some nails, 
and began to fasten the shoe on the 
horse's foot with the nails. Harry, who 
had never before seen a horse shod, 
was much surprised that the horse 
did not Beem to be hurt by the 
nails, which were driven into his 
foot ; for the horse did not draw away 
bis foot, or show any signs of feeling 
pain. 

Harry's &ther asked him, whether 
his nails had ever been cut. 

Harry said, that they had. 
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Papa. Did cutting your nails hurt 
you? 

Harry. No. 

Papa. A horse's hoof is of btmit like 
your nails ; and that part of it that has 
DO flesh fasteaed to it does not feel 
pain : the outside of the hoof may be 
cut, and may have nails driven into it^ 
without giving any pain to the horse. 

The blacksmith, who was paring the 
horse's foot, gave a piece of the horn, 
that he had cut off, to Harry, who per- 
ceived, that it was neither bo hard as 
bone, nor so soft as flesh ; imd the 
blacksmith told bim, that the hoof of a 
horse grows in the same manner as the 
nails of a man, and requires, like them, 
to be sometimes pared. 



Amu when the blaeksmitli Iu4 fisiab- 

,C.oo;;k' 
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ed Bboding the horse, he showed Harrj 
the hoof of a dead horse, that was. ie> 
parate from the foot, ..and Harry saw 
how thick it was in that part where the 
Hails Were to he driven. 

Harry's father now told him, that it 
was time to go home, as they had two 
miles to w^k, and it wanted bat ati 
bout of dinner-time. Harry asked his 
fathor how mnch time it would take 
up^ to waHc two miles, if they walked 
as fast as they commonly did? and his 
father showed him his watch, and told 
him he might see, when they got home, 
bow long they had been returning. 
Harry saw, that it Was four minutes 
after two o'clock, and when tbey got 
home it was forty-eight minutes affcet 
two ; so Harry counted, and found 
how many minutes had passed from 
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the time they left ^e blacksmidi, until 
they got borne. 



When Harry came into the garden, 
be ran to his sister Lucy, to tell her all 
that had happened to bim ; and she left 
what she was about, and ran to meet 
biro. She thought he had been away 
a great while, and was very glad to see 
bim ; but just then the bell rang, and 
■ they knew they must go in direcUy, to 
make themselves clean before dinner. 

When dinner was over, Harry and 
Lucy were let go into the garden, and 
then Lucy begged her brother to tell 
ber all that had happened, whilst he 
was out in the morning. Harry then 
told her how be had spoiled the Isicks, 
and what the brickmaker had sud to 
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Mm *, and he told ber, that he had pro^ 
misei to make amends for the ntisdiief 
which he had done. 

■ He told her, that, to make bricks, 
men dug clay, and heat it vrith a spade, 
and mixed it with water, to make it 
aofl and sticky, and that then they 
made it into the shape of bricks, and 
left it to dry : and when 'it was hard 
enough to be carried without breaking, 
it was put into large heaps and burned, 
so as to become of a reddish yettow 
colour, and almost as hard as a stone. 



" Then, brother," says Lucy, " if 
you will make some bricks, we can 
build a house in the little garden 
mamma lent me." So they went to 
the little garden, and Harry dug some 
earth with a little spade, which hit 
S3 ^--l^l^' 
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father had given him, and endeavoured 
to make it stick ti^ether with some 
water : but he could not make it stickj't 
like the elay, that he saw the brick- 
makers use ; and he ran in and asked 
bis father why he could not make it 
sticky with water. And bis father ask- 
ed him whether it was the same kind 
of earth, that he had seen at the brick- 
field. And Harry said, he did not know 
what bis father meant, by the same 
kind of earth : he saw a man dig earthy 
and be dug it in the same manner. 

Papa. But is the earth in the gar- 
den the same colour as that in the brick- 
field? 

Harry. No: that in the garden is 
almt^t black, and that in the field is 
yellow. 

Fapa. Then Uiey are not the same 
kinds of earUi. , 

■ ■ -. Co..;^l^ 
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Harry. I tfaought all earth was 
alike. 

Po^. You fiod, that it is not ; for 
you see, that all earth cannot be made 
to stick tc^ther with water. 



Haruy went back into the garden ; 
and, after having looked into a great 
many places for yellow earth, at last 
he saw some in the bottom of a hole, 
that. had been dug some time before; 
and he ran back, and asked his fathet 
leave to dig some of it ; and, after he 
had gotten leave, he dug some of the 
yellow clay, and found, that when- it 
was mixed with water, it became very 
sticky and tough ; and that the more it 
was mixed, and squeezed, and beaten 
with the spade, the tougher it became. 
He now endeavoured to make it into. 
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the shape of bricks : but he found that 
he could not do it : and Lucy asked 
him, whether the brickmakers were as 
long making a brick as he was. " No," 
said he ; " they have a little box, 
made in the shape <if a brick, without 
top or bottom, into which they put 
the clay upon a table, and with s 
straight stick, like a ruler, they scrape 
the clay even with the top of the box, 
and then, lifting up the box, they find 
the clay in the shape of a brick upon 
the table." " Harry," says Lucy, " there 
Is a carpenter in the house, at work 
for my mother ; I will go and asJc her 
to get & box made for you : do you 
know by what name such a box is call- 
ed, brother ?" — " It is called a mould.' 



■ "Lucy's mother let the carpenter make 
& brickm&kei^s uould for Harry ; but 
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tiie man could not be^o until he knew 
what Bize it should be : how many inches 
long, how many inches broad, and bow 
many inches thick it should be. Harry 
did not know what the carpenter meant ; 
but Lucy, having always lived with her 
mother, who had beeu very kind to her, 
and who lutd taught her a great many 
things, knew what the carpenter meant ; 
and as she wished to have bricks of the 
size of those with which her father's 
house was built, she went and measured 
some of the bricks in the wall : and find- 
ing, that a great many of them were 
all of the same length, she said to her 
brother, that she supposed that they 
were all alike. Harry told her, that, 
as the brickmakers used but one mould, 
whilst he saw thent at work, he sup- 
posed, that they make a great number 
of bricks of the same size, and that the 
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wall would not look so regultiT as It dielj 
if the bricks were erf" different sizes. 



Lucy therefore thought, if she could 
measure one brick, it would be suffi- 
cient. She easily found the length and 
the depth of a brick in the wall, but shd 
did not at first know how to find the 
breadth, as the bricks lying upon each 
other prevented her from seeing their 
breadth ; but Harry showed her at the 
corner of the wall, that the breadth of the 
bricks could he seen ; she measured very 
carefully, and found the length to be 
nine inches, the breadth four inches, and 
the depth two inches and a quarter. 
So the carpenter, when he knew the 
dimensions of the mould, made it; and 
Harry placed a flat stone upon two 
other large stoues to serve for a table-; 

,Co>.wk' 
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and' he and Lucy made several Imcks ; 
but they were a great while before they 
could make them tolerably Gmooth, at 
they stuck to the mouldy unless the 
mould was wetted. They were very 
iu^py making their bricks ; but they 
did not know how they should bum 
them, so as to make them hard, but 
they were determined to try. 

It was eight o'clodi in the evening 
brfore they had finished ten bricka, 
and they were called in, and their mo- 
ther gave diem some bread and milk 
for flupper, and sent them to bed. 

The next morning Harry and Lucy 
got up se they did before; and 
tb^r father and mother gave them 
leave to go to look at the- bricka they 

. had made ; and Harry &lt that they 
w0te a litde harder than they were the 

^sight before ; utd iMcy tboughW )MMVb 
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burning them would make them softer ? 
for she had seen butter, and wax, snd 
pomatum, and sealing wax, all made 
soft by heat, but she did not remem- 
ber to have seen any thing made hard 
by heat. But Harry put her in mind 
of the crust of pies, which is soft and 
tough, like clay, before it is baked, 
and which grows hard and brittle by 
the heat of the oven ; and he tcdd her, 
that the iron, of which the blacksmith 
made the horse's shoe, when he Uew 
the bellows, was hard and black, b^ore 
it was put into the fire, but that it be- 
came red, when it was sufficiently heat- 
ed, and so soft;, that the smith could 
hammer it into what shape he pleased. 

Lucy believed what her brother said, 
but was resolved to beg, that her mo- 
thei would take her to see red-hot iron, 
and a brick klb, which Harry told her. 
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was the name of the place in which 
.bricks were burnt 



Whilst they were eating theTjreak- 
fast, which their mother gare them, 
Harry asked his sister, what she had 
been doing the day before, when he was 
out with his father ; and Lucy told him 
all she had seen in the dairy, and when 
she was out a walking. When they had 
done breakfast, his mother lent Harry 
one of Mrs. Barbauld's little books for 
children, and let him read the story of 
the poor Blind Fidler, with which Harry 
was very much pleased: and then she 
let Lucy read the following story. 



A MAN, riding near the town of 
Beading, saw a little chimney-sweeper 
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Ijring in the dirt, who seemed to be in 
great pain ; and be asked him what w^ 
the matter; and the chimney-sweeper 
said, that he bad fallen down, and 
})token bic ana, and hurt his leg, so that 
he iras not able to walk : and the m«i* 
who was very good-natuKd* got off his 
horse* and put the chimney-sweeps 
upon it, and walked beside the hors^ 
and held the boy on till he came to 
Heading ; and, when he came to Read- 
ing, he put the boy under the eaj% ^ 
an old woman, whom he knew, thns; 
and he paid a surgeon for setting hi« arm* 
and gave the womui money, for tlu 
trouble which she would have in taking 
care of the boy, and the expense v^ich 
she would be at in feeding him, UU he 
should be able' to woik again to earn 
-money for himself; fiod then -the 
man Douliuued his j«unie]r« till he ^ 
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to his ovm bouse, vrhicli was at a great 
ditftsnce. The boy soon got well, and 
earned his bread hy sweeping chitnoeyB 
at Heading. 



Several years after that time, this 
same good-Datured man was riding 
through Beading, and his horse took 
fright upon a bridge, and jumped with 
the man upon his back into the water ; 
the man could not swim, and the peo- 
ple, who were on the bridge, and saw 
him tumble in, were afraid to jump into 
the watCT, to pull him out; but, just 
as he Was ready to sink, a chimney- 
sweeper, who was going by, saw him, 
and without stopping a moment threw 
himself into the river, and seizing hold 
of him dragged him out of the water, 
ttod sared him from being drowned: 

T 3 .-.oo^'li,' 
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and nhen the man was safe upon the 
bank, and was going to thank the person 
who had pulled him out of the water> 
he recollected that it was the same 
.chimney-sweeper, whom he had taken 
care of several years before, and who 
had hazarded his own life to save that 
of his benefactor. 



When Lucy had done reading, her 
mother asked Harry^ which he liked 
best, the man who had taken care of 
the chimney-sweeper, whom he did not 
know, or the chimney-sweeper, who had 
saved the life of the man whom he 
knew, and who had taken care of him 
when his arm was broken. 

Harry said he liked the chimney- 
sweeper best, because he was grateful, 
and because he ventured his own life 
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to save that of the man, who had been 
kind to him : but Lucy said, she liked 
the other man the best, becAuse he was 
humane, and took care of a poor little 
boy, who had nobody to take care of 
him, and from whom he could never 
expect to receive any benefit. 



This is the history of Harry and 
Lucy for two days. The next Part 
will he the history of another day, 
wbea Harry and Lucy were a year 
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The ButhOT does not pretend, that tliis Glogsujr 
coDtains full and accurate definitions ; he is well 
aware o{ the difficulty of mjcti an undertaking; 
and, indeed, is fully sadsfied, that nothing is 
properly a definition which does not contain a 
perfect enumeration of all the particulars, which 
relate to the subject in question. What he aims 
at is to give a popular meaning of the words 
which he has selected, and at the same time to 
point out the necesnty of accuracy, and of lefer^ 
ring to the ori^nal root from which words are 
derived ; but, above all, to excite in children an 
appetite for knowledge. 

All objects of the senses, about which they in- 
quire, should be submitted to the examination of 
children ; their obvious qualities, names, and 
parts should thus be rendered ^uniliar to thrai. 

' ■" ,C.oo;;k' 
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Thii Glostaiy should firat he read to children, a. 
Uttle at a time, and it should be made a Eubject 
of conversation with them ; afterwards thej wiil 
read it with more pleasuTe. Young children da 
not read to gratify theii curiosity ; their chief 
pleasure from books arises, at first, from success 
in having conquered the difficulty of leading. 
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Abstain. Ta abstain — not to do a tbiog, 
that one is inclined to do. 

Accept. To receive with pleasure. 

Agility. Activity; the being able to move 
quicUy and with ease ; to run, and Jump, and 
dance weU. 

AiB-PUHF. A machine for trying experiments 
upon air. An air-pump will be described to little 
people in another place. 

AssociATK. To join; to connect. Things, that 
happen at a time when we feel pleasure or pain, 
are remembered together at another time. We 
remember the faces, and dress, and vtuce c^ 
those from whom we have received pleasure, 
and we remember that we saw or heard, at anj 
place, that we liked much, or that we disliked; 
and we remember things merely because th^ 
pened on the same day, or in the same week. 
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Some people remember things best by thinling 
of tbe places, and some hy thinking of the timf 
vhen things happened; others, hy the pleasure 
or pain they felt at the time when things hap- 
pened. 

Attention. To he attentive is to think of 
what we are about 

Attkactbd. To be attracted hj any thing 
is to be drawn towards it, as a piece of iron is 
,diaivn, or moved, towards a magnet, which is 
placed near it ; and as a feather, or a light piece 
of paper, is made to fly towards a piece of seal- 
ing wax, or a bit of amber, or a tube of glass, 
when they are rubbed by the hand, or by certain 
other substances. 

My little boy ot girl, when you read this, ask 
tbe person who teaches you to show you a mag- 
net, or to let you try these experiments. 

Barometer. Little giils and boys may see 
barometers in many places, but they cannot un- 
derstand them, without taking a great deal of 
pains. 

Behaviour. The manner in which people act. 

Belono. What is a person's own belongs (o 
)uip. 

,Co>.wk' 
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Blaorbhitb. a man wbo makes tinngi of 
iron. 

Blow. To bkw is to make uir more; aii 
when air moves it b called wind. 

Bottom. The lowest part of a tlung. 

Bbbaches. Gaps or holes made iti any thing. 

Brittle. Eaaly broken. 

BuTTON-MoiTLD. Some buttons are made nS 
metal, others are made of cloth, or thread, fasten- 
ed about little round pieces of wood Or hoRt, « 
bone, or ivory. These pieces ore called moulds. 

MouLM are sometimes solid, and sdmetkdei 
hollow. Silver spoons are formed vitli a hamner 
upon a solid iron mould. Omameats of plaster 
of Paris, or alabaster, and of was, and clay, md 
other materials, are cast or woiked in hoUoir 
moulds. Metal and plaster Statues are cast be- 
tween a hoUoW and a sdid mould. Do you un- 
derstand this, my little pupil ? 

BuBBLiis are thin hollow globes, filled with ait. 
Bubbles blown from a tobacco-pipe dipped ii 
soap-suds show beautiful colours, when the sn 
shines on them. Such bubbles could not be made 
with water only ; but tlte addition of soap makes a 
clammy or sticky liquor, that can be spread Mt 

,C.oo;;k' 
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)>f Uoffin^ Mil into it- The air in soap I 
Bwells by heat, and bursts its covering. 

Buzzed. To \>wz; to make a noise like that 
nhkh a Qy laakea with its wings. 

Bs OBGBXBe. Not all at once. The word de> 
pee pcoperly means a step; by degrees, step 
^tecil«p. 

Cark. To take' care of a person is to hinder 
biu from being hurt. 

Claspss). To clasf is to hold fast round any 

Clean. What is not dusty, sticky, stwied. 
greasy, &c. ; aod what has not, or does not look 
W if it bad, A disagreeable amell. 

Cobwebs. Nets made by spid^s to catch 
flies. 

C0J.I.BCT2O- To collect in to gather together. 

CoNDDCT. People, by thinking whether they 
Are going t0 do right or wrong, can judge and de- 
termine how they ought to act : their judgment 
conducts or leads them, Judging wisely, and act- 
ing luicordingljr, is good£onduct; the contrai^ ia 
Wd conduct. 

C«HB^MTBB. Agreed to what was aaksi- 
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Considerable. A quantity wortli consictering 
or attending to. 

Conversation. Answering what people ask ; 
listening to wliat others say ; beuring from othen 
what they know, and telling them what we know. 

Compared. To compare is to consider or think 
of things ; to find out in what they are like one 
another, and in what they are unlike. 

CoBBECT. To correct is to alter for the better. 

CooNTKS. Looked or felt to know how maaf 
there were. 

Cylinder. What is round like a pencil, or a 
rolling stone, or a candle. A cylinder may he 
hollow, as that part of the socket of the candle- 
stick into which the candle is put. 

Deal. A quantity. 

Deteruinbd. To determine is to think ofi 
and to resolve to do a thing. 

DiMENBiONB. The ozes of the difierent part* 
of any thing. 

DiKBCTLV. Soon. 

DiBAppoiNTMSNT. When anything which we 
expect does not happen, we feel diaappcnnted. 
Several words In English begin with th« syllable 
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(&,- this qrflable dit sometimes means dl^rent 
from; as indis-appointment, dig-inclination, dis- 
join, dis>prove ; and Bometimes it means different 
ways, as dis-sever, dis-play> 

Distinctly. In a distinct manner. When 
things are separate from one. another, we see them 
andean conader them one bjr one. 

DivBBTBD. Turned aside. To divert aim 
means to amuse, hecanse amusement turns aside 
our thoughts from applying too closely to any 
thing. Di, in divert and several otlier vords 
lias the same meaning as dit. 

Dbt. What is not wet. 

Eabnbd. To earn is to get any thing by 
%[irUng for other people. 

EaipLOiJi. To employ oneself is to do some- 
thing. 

Endeatoub. To try to do a thing, 

ENTBBTAiNmo. To entertain is the same as 
to amnse ; it is to g^ve pleasure to the mind, by 
engaging the attention to something that is agree- 
blc. 

Entibklt. Entire is what is not bniben or 
divided : what is whole : any thing in said to be 
done entirely, when every part of it is finished. 
VOL. II. U 
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iij HtUe jnqnli will obaene, that, to dylnn 
pne wind, it i« neceiauy to rask« use of otlia^ 
fhat an wppofed to be luidantood bj thoM irlioia 
we are teaching. Sometimea the worda wltich we 
lue Ke iiot uadentood. You muit tlieo aA the 
jTrYf"!"g of tbent fram your papa and miinTnii 

Evaporate. To era|ionte is to turn some 
£aid into stoMB. Steain, when' it ia veiy lis^ ii 
liatniil)lB> 
- £x4on<T* With great can. 

EipuuHiK*. To eatannine i> to ootuadet atlia> 
tively ; to look at evvry side and eyaiy pwt of 
any thing : to coasider the truth of ffntB, uai to 
judge of reasons fat or agaiust au; i^pinun. 

ExFi-AiH. To explain ii to make a pcnoa 
juuUmtand vbMt he reads, Of vba.t is apiid, or 
what is shown to him. 

EXPBBIMXNT. A trial (v. Johnson). The wari 
trial aometintes means only a tnal in h court of 
justice. 

Feab. What we feel whan we expect aoaie- 
thing will hurt us. 

Fbelimq. Nobody can be told what feeling 
is: every body knows their own feelings but 
they canaot tdl exacdy what others &eL 
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Fill. Tapnt u mucb into a tliiiig u H can bold • 

PuUTiNfl. TofloatineatiSiiKtttoauikiBaflirfiL 

VuMf. Our Ihtle pii^ls mutt atk tbe penmu 
»bo teach them, M diow Ikam d^tbrmt Auid% 
and to let them tODeh dtem. Thingt can ifaili or 
fldat In fluids ; tbejr do not rink poraaptifal^ inttf 
icdtdR, unlets thejr a» 1*017 iturpf or heavj. 
nnidi fill hf^knw tmkIs of all iimpeat and they 
cut be pouted from om retiel kito anothet 
Solid, beddea nteening what b not fluid, meaoi 
^liat it firm, w ateadf, W Mrcmg: We mj a lolU 
foundation, solid seme, solid timber : tiuit wUA 
fanothiAow. 

PoaeB. A place whete smkha heat innt, and 
Ibrm it farto difibvnt thapea. 

Vvtm. Shape, ftgure. 

FoHHKB. The fint of two things whidi have 
been nKntieiied. 

FoK iNBTANCB. Here the writer of the book 
wanti to expl^ one thing, hf menttoning loine- 
thing else that la like it. FoH bxax»lk haa tU 
tame meaning as roa initanob. 

FnLL U irooH. Here the word fuB meaof 
qoiTB— quite as much. 

Gmbcs. There are two sans of globes, ter- 

02 
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festiial and cdeatial : terrestrial globes i^rcKnt 
the shape of the earth, and the lituadoii of dif-> 
ferent countries ; celestial globes show ,the a^ 
tuation of the stars in the sky. 
- Hasit. When we. hare done anything a great 
many times, it becomes easy to do it : there an 
some things, which, from habit, become so easy 
to be done, that we do not seem to think of them 
when we are dtmig them. Some habits are good 
oud some bad: far instance, the halut of attend, 
ing to what we are about is good ; tricks, on tlw 
contrary, are bad habits. 

Hacks. Biickmakers build their bricks, befon 
they are burned, in long rows, and cover tbem 
with turf or straw, to.protect them &om the rain, 
and place them in such a dtuation as will expose 
them to the wind and the sun, till they are suffi- 
ciently dry for the Kilh. These rows of bricks 
are called Hacks. 

Hafpt. People know when th^ feel hai^, or 
unht^py. Happiness depends upon feelings, .and 
feelings cannot be exactly described by words. 

HiOH, What is at a distance from , the ground. 
Things are said to be high, when ccmpared with 
tlungs that are lower than themselves thougk 

,C.oo;;k' 
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duy tre low ^tbea compnred Wtli other things. 
A b(7 of fire years ali is Ugh, or taH, when com- 
fund wMi « ehUd of a year (M ; »i(l the nme 
boy is ]ow when compoicd with a bty of Mteea} 
A taHe i( iof^, whm eompand wkh a atool, hut 
low, when compared ttith a chest of dnwen. 

Hahbvti a perMn ii honest who teQi tmth, 
and who does not take or keep what belongs to 

f araxoamir. When any thing haid is pressed 
upon sonethiitg whicli is not elastie, or springy, 
tiut which is much st^r tlum Itself, it nnks int4 
it, and lea^ narks upon it, as a seal does upon 
i>ees'-wttx, or upon sealing-was softened fay heat. 
The biuIeb thus made are eaUed impiestions, be> 
Mflie diey are impressed upon what received 
them. Whatarei makes nt attend, leaves a re> 
nmbranee in Ifie mind, which is called an in* 
VnaAm, boeause (Ms remenhrance is ssmething 
lite the effect made by one body upon aaolher. 

leaoiso. To issue b to go out of. 

Joined. Put close together; made to Aic^ 
together. 

KaM. What U not tbMiwn awsy. 

Kiln. A kifid ef o<vm, or funwcfli id wbicli 

1 * Coosk 
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lime, and brick^ and potter's wate are .buEne^, 
Jhae Bre several different kinds of kilns. 

Lahbd. Made not aide to more without poia 
or difficulty. 

Lattih. The last of two tilings, as the fi»> 
mei is the fint of two things, 

Leatx, To hare leare is to be let to do any 

Lbtxb. a bar of wood, or metal used t« lift 
heavy things. When little boys and girls grow 
older, the different forms and uses of levers wilt 
be exjdaiiwd to them. 

. Mabkbt. a place where people meet, oa 
particular days, to buy and sell: both the plaoe 
and the day are calkd.the market. People say, 
^' To-moTTow is the market ; " meaning the umir 
ket-day ; or, " This is the market," meaning ths 
market-place. A fair is a very large market, that 
is not beld weddy, but only a few particular dqrs 
in the year. 

Meabdbed. To measuie js to find out the 
dae of any thing. 

MbIiLdw. Soft from being ripe. 

Meltbd. When anything solid is made fluid 
liy heat it is sud to ejnelted. 

■ ....... C.oo;;k' 
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' MlCloeoo»B. H7 little frienda-mtut grow 
older, before ihey can understepd a microdx^; 
iwt tbey maj perhaps be let to look at one, and 
see bow large the parts of plants appear whea 
Ken through the glass of a microtcope. 

- HiMDzs. ' To mind is to think of a thing, to 
torn one's attention, one's mind to a thing. 

Mistaken. To mistake. is to take one thing 
for another j to mistake the road ; to mistake what 
is said; to mistake the meaning of any thing. 
Mil, in mistake, &c means wrong, or ilL 

- Ujxjed. To mix is to put things together, so 
■* to make them touch in as many of their parta 
» we can. 

MoDEBATB. Without violence. Moderate 
properly means what is done by a measure. A 
mod^te quantity : what is usually measured or 
given fbr any particular purpose. A pnt of milk 
is a moderate quantity for one person ; but a pail* 
ful would he an immoderate quantity. 

Neatly. Heat is what is clean, smooth, and 
in order. 

NoBEOAT. A bundle of flowers. 

Obsebve^ To observe is to mind what wo 
see, and hear, and touch. 

.-Coo'ik 



Or rM re vHi n. Fit jlsm t^ 6ii Ham {w. J Aa- 

ton's DictimsFj). 

O^iBT. A laaetnDM for tbawiag As Motuat 
of t])e Bocm and th« jdluieti. 

My joang ttienSB must wait Mme tjawi lisfiiM 
f&ey on Imow what is meant by tha wm4 pU- 
nets, and befor* diejr an ba eotertafaiMl m bit 
ttnictod hj MB otKTj. 
■ Pat. To give mDAC7 for txiy Oting. 

Pbnob. Tw« half-pAiee miko ■ penny ; pmN 
tlflO meftiii moTt penttie* thsn oae. 

PnOKiTBi). T« pravelve i« to obMirte lome 
paitletikr tUng. 

Phint. To print means, properly, to »A6 at 
ba^getdtm. The pribt of a man's fdrrt is tba mmA 
tneaiu tlw ma>k or impFMnMB of « mas'i fim Is 
tlie Mnd : &e priut of a aeal tuMiu iti impnii^ 
mm. Prints,' a Und of {mtum, ut hnfftamiom 
upon paper, &». of Ikiei, or figoiM, carved upcm 
cof^ier : these Unea we filled witti Ink ; aad wbM 
tite eepper Is prened, by a macfaine for tlwt pur- 
pose, on paper, or mlk, or vellum, the isk quits 
the lines in the co^^ier, and itieki Ut Hw paper, 
Ac The beautiftil prima, in BeWtck** Hlatoc^trf' 
Birds and Quadrupeds,- an oH <m wopd. Iti 

,C.oo;;k' 
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genenl, printa ate engraved on cqiper, and sie 
therefore colled etigraTing«, or copper-plates. 

Padola. a small tool vith wtiich weeds are 
pulled up. It also mcoiu a kind of oar vith 
which boats are moved. 

PsBBLSB, Small stones that have been nnind- 
edj bj being rubbed together bj tlie motion of & 
river, or (tf the sea. 

Peculub. What belongs to & particular 
thing, person, place, or nation. 

PxopLE. A number of persons. TAe ptopt^ 
means the inhaHtants of a country. 

Planted hixself. To plant is to put a ve- 
getable into the earth to make it grow ; it lom^ 
times means to drive any thing firmly into an* 
other. To plant oneself in a place means to place 
oneself in such & manner as to show that we 
mean to stay tbere some time. 

Plbabube. Pleasure is felt j it cannot be de- 
scribed by words. 

Pbxsent. At fEEBEiiT; what is dcnng or pass- 
uig MOW. Every thing that we think of, or that 
we perceive, by any of our senses, must be done 
or must pass at some time. Time may be either 
pKKnt, jpstj or to come. Wliat is to come i« 

,C-JO;;k' 



abo called future. When yaa lens pmmSMf, 
my little fnendt, yon will read of tbe ^neat 
tetue, the past tensei and (ke futore teiuc 
Tauemttaa time. 

Prevent. To hinder a thing from being doncL 
To jRerent, prapeiiy meaiu to oncae befsre. 

PnooBHB. To go fonrard. 

Phocess. Method of doing a tiling. It pnu 
pariy meaoi die going fbrWaid of any Aing. 
Fbo, at the beaming of a irotd^ meaaa ram, 

MFOBE, nr THE FKAOB (HP, RMTAED. 

pABTicLsa. Small ports.. 
' Pk^bit. What belongs to a poMn or to a 
thing. "My fatfcei'g horse," means the Imitw 
that belongs to ay father, or that ii my father's 
jvoperty. There is another meaning of the word 
property: we say, "It is a p roperty of hsMnC 
to have a sour taster" Aei£ty, or soaraen. Is ft 
■pmpK tj of lemobi, and of vinegai, end ot serrd, 
and of crabs. To lire longer than oilier animafc 
-without water is a p n iperty of the eamd. 

PmiDTiJALiTy. Eioetaess in doing what wi 
baTe intended to do, or what w» hare said we 
would do. 

FuNisnEB. To be puimiitd Is W be made ts 

,Co>.wk' 



fU jMu, Is pnvait lu fiom dmg wlwt is 

. FuBTpasLV. I>ai(n«dly : uttenduag to do ib 

Pbomisx. To pmniw u to teU » penan tbat 
we niil 40 ■OBwUiiag at a fiittue time, wUi^ t]|e;r 
vith iluwld be done. F«a|le m^j aj, tli«t they 
intend to do a tbing, without prpmisiBfp. Whni 
fujgiM pDOum, tWj tftak u it litej expected 
Au the penwoi who hew tb^a should undcv* 
Hand &at they firmly rwcdve to do the thing 
which itkey lay ; and that othen might afiet» 
miia, if thi^ failed to ke^ theii word, tfainh, 
thtt tjiay ware not to be trusted ac dqien^ed 
opoo. If ws alway* qieak truth people must ba* 
We ua; if ve do not ffeaik truth alwtytt erett 
thoae who lore us best mnnot believe us. 

QuAMTiTir. Siae or Dumber. 

QuABTBB OP THX SsT. QuBrtCT pK^ierly 
neaaa tbe fourth part of any thii^ ; but it loaie* 
tines means sot exactly the fourth part, but 
Wme part lepaate fram other partM,* as "The 
tiads are bad in that quarter of the eountry ; " 
-~" Go to that quarts at the gaidoi ; "— '" Ha 
live* in a ^flercnt quarter of the country." 

fiBa»u.T. fiaaiyi quiddy. 

,C.oo;;k' 
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Skcollict. To lecbllect is to collect flgald 
from one's memoiy. Re, at the be^nning of 
words BometiineB meau bat^wardB, and some- 
times means again, as to re-peat, to re-turn. 

BefaiB. To mend ; also to go to a place. 

Rktoldtion. Tlie gtnng round of any thing 
Co the place from whii^ it set out. 

Round. What has no comers or ang^; U 
hsuoIIt called round, though it mBf not be per- 
fectly round. A globe is a figure round in all 



, SsT. To set means to place ; setdng o( the 
sun means its disappearing in the evening. You 
cannot yet understand vrfaat is meant by the mo* 
tion of the earth, which occasions sun-set and 

Set on Fibe. To put fire to any thing, so as 
to maie it bum. 

■ Shadow. My little friends, bold' a bode, or 
ftny thing else, between a candle and a wall, 
or between the sun and a wall, and jou will see 
that what is so held prevents the light of the 
candle, or of the sun from gtnng to or reaching 
the Willi : theFefore, that part of the wall, ftom 
which the light (tf the sun or candle is kep^ is 

,C.oo;;k' 
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duk. If any hole is io the tldng which 70U hold 
iu your hand, the light will pass through that 
bolfi to the wall, and the wall will be light in that 
])lace. On the contrary, if a thread, or even a 
liair, hang at the edge of what you hold, that 
hair will hinder the light from coming to the 
mil ; and a part of the wall, in the shape of that 
hair or thread, will be dark. 

The shadow you perceive is not a thing ; it is 
only the want of light on some place. 

Saxa. A roof that is held up hy posts, ex ails, 
Smtead of walls ; ca what appears like a roof. 

Shdsb. What are put upon feet, to hinder 
them from being hurt hy the ground. 

Shop. A place where people work, or where 
thmgaare sold. 

SopT. What you can press your fingers into ; 
vhat is not hard. 

Solid. Look for the word Fluid. 

800T. Smoke collected in small peces: con- 
Sensed steam, or vapour, of oil, grease, wax, 
pitch, tar, or turpentine, resin or rosin, and of 
various other substances. You have learned the 
meaning of the word condensed. 

SxAim. Tools of wood, or metal, carved with 
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USamtGpum. TbtmauaaBtttefnaminpiik 
differeot sufaBtawes. to ma^c imptenoni upm 

Stalk. Tfa*l; part of the jiaat vftoi wUeh 
flowen or fiuita paw. 

Stbak. Vapour cauied I7 heat 

STim. The trunk of A plant; tlntiMhich tinf 
immediately from the toot. 

Stiok. a piece c^ wood; a snnU. long ipkce 
a£ any thing, u a stick of seaUng-mxt a stiii of 
brimstone 

Stiokt. What will not foil eanly finnn you^ 
iHlbdB. when you attempt to let it go. 

Still. In this daK aTiUi "pM"* milinualt 
iometinttt it means to be at jwst 

Stdrk-rook. a place where tliinga we laid 
^ to be k^ safe. Thingi laid by (at figure use 
are called storei. 

Stoutly. Stwnjgly ; wStb eoorage. 
. ST«At«HT. What il not beotj wbat ia «fen 
like a ruler. 

SuKJirar. What a persmi ia Ulkingi or tUnk> 
ing. IK writing about. 

Sufficiemtli. Enou^. 

Surmwoia. Tonq^Kne is t» jm^ynttbata 

,C.oo.;k' 
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Hang hu hiippauA, at w^ hqipen, "fluugh, 
pediqa, it has not, or MMf not hqipeii ; u, 
Suppose that the hoiue wai to tumlde down, it 
mndd bmk tb« funiitiue to pieces.. Suppose 
liat we were to have phun-cd* at to, waiil4 
ym giTO wmo of yonr slnre to joat aster f 

Now I hope my young fnendi, that this test 
*>ippositian will wan be true. 

Srmmcmii. Pulled or drawn to a lai^ei sue 
tluB wbtt b ustnlly ik 

Tua MorncB. To obserrs; to fny tttsotioa 
toaoy tUn^. 

TALt4nr. Th« fat of animala. Then ii a tree 
in Americai whi^ pndncos a iulMtaoM lika 
tallow. 

TAtjQHT. To teach is to tell people how to 
^ what tiiey do not know how to &o. 

TaxBiunamL An JMtniineot for ik>iring 
the heat of the air and of other bodies. Tho 
Aecnoinetbr, batonetBr, antrf, and air-^unip, 
*^ entertain yoong people TWy mnchi wfaea 
they hare Inowledge sufficient to enable them 
to nuderstnd tfaeii net, ' and die maniur in 
*U^ they «re made. 

x.a 
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. TBtTHDiB^STDBif. A stnnn of thunder; a 
Btonn gmerallj meauB violent wind; it also 
meam mow, hail, and thunder. 

Tbobt. To tnut pec^e is to heliere and de* 
pend upon thdr truth and honesty. 

Troth. To tell truth is to tell what we Inoir 
about any thing, without adding to it, and with- 
out concealing or hiding any thing. 

Turf. That p of the ground that i> covcnd 
with grasf. Turf, m some places, means « kind 
of earth mixed widi the jootd and leaves of 
decayed yegetables, which is used for filing. 
' Uddbb. a bag under the bell^ of a cawt 
into which the cow's milk comes. 

UMnKBSTAND. To know the meaning of anf 

Ubkphl.. What is of adTantsge; what txm* 
tributes to oar comfort, or couTenience, or |dear> 
nue. 

VaIiuaAlx. What people wish, to keep or 
obtain ; what they like, or hive ; or what can be 
acdd advantageously. 

. Wah. People fight with one another when 
they think themselves injured, or when thej aie 
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angty. Wlien the peo{^ of one countiy fight 
agaiiut the pei^le of another countiy, it is called 
Wab. 

WiBTFCLLT. As if he wished for something. 
WirtfuUy is a word that is not often used. 



My young fnends will find, as th^ read more, 
and bear more conreraation, that there are many 
meanings for the same word. Many English 
woidg are taken from Greek, and LaUo, and 
Freiioh, and some from German. When they 
leam these languages, they will find the original 
words from which our En^ish words are taken ; 
and this will help them to understand the English 
language more accurately. 
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HARRY AND LUCY. 

PART II. 



Aftes the summer was passed, and 
>fter the autumn and winter were passed, 
another spring came. 

Harry and Lucy were now each of 
them a year older. 

And during the year, that had passed, 
they were become taller and stronger, 
and had learned a great many things 
that they did not know before. 

They had learned to read fluently; 
and they were therefore able to enter- 
tain themselves a little, during the win- 
t^s evenings, with reading short stories 
in bookf^ which their mamma gavp 
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them ; and they had learned a little 
arithmetic, and coijd cast wp..sums jn 
addition, and subtract: •■ ■ ■ . - 

And they had each of them a little 
garden. Harry dug the ground when 
it was necessaryr aad Xncy pulled up 
weeds, and helped to wheel them away 
in her Bttfe wheelbarrow ; and assisted 
in somng seeds of difi^ent swts, Utd 
in planting the roots of flowet«. 

In the summer she and Hanj carried 
water to water the pbnts ' and flowers; 
which they had set arid boWb in the 
spring. And they had not only planted 
flowers, and sowtt small salad, but 
Harry had alsd a crop of peas, and i 
crop of potatoes, in his garden ; for 
his father had seen, that be was iuJn^ 
trioiis, and for that reason he gave him 
a piece of good ground to be added to 
his garden; and as it had be^ grass- 
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ground for some time, it was $o hard* 
that Harry was not able to dig it But 
his ,father had it dug roughly for him, 
and he had a cart-load of duag laid 
upon it. Harry had observed very at-. 
teotively how his father's labourers had 
set potatoes ; and in the begioning of 
the month of February he dug hia 
ground over again, and marked it out 
into ridges, with stakes and a line, antt 
spread the dung upoD the ridges, leav* 
ing snffident space between the ridges 
for the furrows. He then cut some 
potatoes, which his father had giveu 
him, into small pieces to plant in the 
ground for sets. He took care to cut 
them, so that each piece should have 
an eye in it : that is to say* that each 
piece should have one of those Jittle 
black spots in it, which contain the root 
of the potatoe ; for after the piece of 
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potatoe has heen soine tiibe in th^ gronnd; 
it rots away, and the root unfolds, and 
long fibres spread into the earth. 

He scattered these pieces upon th<f 
dung, at dght or ten inches from eadf 
other ; and then he dug earth but of the 
luriows, that lay betwe«n the ridges," 
and corered the bits of patatoe Ad 
the dung vith them, laying earth ovtx 
them both, to the depth of three or four 
' Hiehes. 

When he had made any mistake, «r 
had not done the work well, his &ther 
assisted him, and showed him how to 
do it better. 

The rain in the following sprii^, and 
^e heat of the sun in the banning of 
summer, had contributed to the gedfwth 
of Harry's crop, and in the middle of 
June he had some fine younjg potatoes 
fit to eat. 
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About tliU time of the year the wea- 
ther is generally very hot ; and one day, 
aa Harry and his Bister were flitting tin< 
der the shady tree, which was mentioned 
in the former chapter, picking some cow- 
<lifB for Xh&x mamma, Hany- obserred, 
that the shadow of the tree reached al- 
most round the stem, and he- had seen 
in the morning, when he was at l«eak- 
fyett that the shadow of the tree fell 
only at «ae side of it. He asked hi» 
father, who was passing by, the reason 
4f this, and his father took him to the 
■door «f the Iionse, and desired him to 
look where the sun was ; and he saw, 
.thtftit-WAE'Of^osite the' door, -and very 
high in ^he sky. " Take notice, Harry; 
. whete you see the sun now, and observe 
whtfeyou qeeittlus evening, when the 
-,iun iB setting." 

^i^iy iaid be knew wheie the ran 
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set — that he could not see it {hnn tlie 

hall-doot ; but that he could see it from 
that end of the house, which was at the 
tight hand of the hall-door, as you go 
out. 

Father. Did you ever observe "whete 
it rises? 

Harry. Yes ; it rose this morning st 
the other end of the house. 

Father. It did so — Now-da you know 
where are the South, and the North, 
and the East, and the West ? 

Marry. No : but Z beUeve the side of 
the sky where the sun risers is called the 
East 

Father. It is so ; and the side where 
it sets is called the Wtst. Now yon 
may always know the South and the 
North, wherever you are, if you know 
where the sun either rises or sets. If 
you know where it lises, Btand with 
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your left hand towards that part of the 
sky, and then die part of the sky before 
your face will be the South, and that 
part of the sky behind your back will be 
the North. 

In the same manner, if you know 
-where the sun sets, turn your right 
hand toward that place, and the part 
of the sky opposite to you will be the 
South. But, Harry, you must remem- 
ber, that there are only two days in the 
year, when the sun sets exactly in the 
West, and it rises exactly in the East. 

Harry. What days are those, papa ? 

Father, it would be of no use to you 
now to know the names <^ those days ; 
but when one of them comes, I will let 
you know it. On that day the sun rises 
exactly at six o'clock in the morning, 
and sets exactly at six o'clock in the 
evening. 

Y ,Co>.wk' 
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■ " Papa," sud Hany, " I hste c^ 
served seTeral times, that my shadow ia 
tbe morning, and in the eTening, is vety 
long, but in the middle of the day I eao 
scarcely see my shadow." 
' fotlmr. .Yon must tidnk about i^ 
yonnelf, Harry ; few, if I tell ^nni erety 
ihing, that you want to know, withmt 
your taking the trouUe to think, you 
nill not have the halnt of thinking foe 
yonraelf; and without hen^ ahk. to 
think for yours^, you will nerw have 
good sense. 

The lindi8« which Hairy and Zjicy 
had mule the year be&re, had all been 
melted away (hb the workmen a^), hj 
the rain, or bn^en because they had Bot 
been burnt ; hut Har^ had dug some 
tough y^0w.clay. of a pxqxr h^ ia 
the month of NoTember hefoie tba 
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vaal &mU of the winter had begun : 
mi Hairy mixed it vrell-mth the spade, 
tnd Lucy pidced out the little pebUeg 
with a small paddle, and the froit made 
the day nteUow, as the wcvkmoi call it; 
And in the spring Harry made nearly 
six hundred bricks, and built them inttf 
itaiiks, and covered them with tUrf, 
which his &tfaer had M him pare off 
the waxhae of the ground. And Harry*d 
father, who had been ranch pleased 
with hia good behaviour and industry, 
came to the tree where he was at wod^ 
and asked him if he would like to go 
to the briek-field, to see how bricks 
Were burned. Lucy wished much to 
go with them, and she ran and asked 
her mother to let her go ; her mother 
vay cheerfully consented, and Aiud she 
would go along with her. 

Y 8 - C.ougic 
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: Whilst Lucy and her mother were 
getting ready to go, Harry ran to his 
garden, and dug some of his fine young 
potatoes, and put them into a hasket, 
which he had of his own, and returned 
to the house ; and his father asked him, 
what he intended to do with them. 

" Sir," says Harry, " last year, when 
I had spoiled the poor man's hricks,. I 
promised that I would make him amends ; 
and I determined, when I set my pota- 
toes, to let him have the first of them, 
that were fit to be dug, as I was told 
that early potatoes were more valuable 
than those that came in later.** 

father. But you will not be able to 
carry such a heavy load so far. 

" I will try," s^d Harry. 

He was able to proceed hut a little 
way with his load without resting. 

What could he do ? 
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Hn fttber wa« willing to assist him 
all he had ihown hbocBty agd truth itf 
keeping his promise, and good sense in 
the meaDB which be had taken to make 
the bridcmaker amende for the injury 
which he had done to him. He asked 
k farmer, whom he knew, and who was 
going fay with a cart, to tj^e the hatket , 
In his cart, and to leave it in the Iffick- 
field ^hich was at the road-side. 



By the time they had reached the 
brickfield to which they were going, 
«nd to which there was a pleasant fralk 
tJiroi^h the fidds, the ftrmer, who 
went by the road, had gotten with hU 
eart to the same plaoe. 

Harry thanked him, took up his bas- 
ket, and marched stoutly into ihe place 
wbflTC the brickmaker was at w<»k. 

Y S -■•■'■Sl^' 
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The man knew him again, and was 
much pleased with Harry's punctuality* 
He took the potatoes out of the basket, 
and said* that they were worth full as 
much as the bricks that had been 
spoiled. 

Harry's father asked the man to show 
him how he burned his bricks to make 
them bard; and the man said he was 
just going to set fire to a kiln of bricks, 
and that he might see how it was done. 



The kiln was made of the bricks 
that were to be burned; these bricks 
were built up one upon another^ and 
'one beside the other, not quite dose, 
but so as to leave a little room on every 
side 6f each brick ; and io the middle of 
the kiln, near the bottom, there were 
large holes filled with furze bu9he$. 

,Coo;;k' 
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The whole kiln was as large as a, 
large room ; and the man went to hiq 
house for a few lighted coals and he 
put them under the furze, which took 
fire and hlazed, and the smoke came 
through the openings, that were left 
between the bricks ; and tibe heat of 
the fire came through, them also, and 
heated the bricks; and the num told 
Harry's father, ,that he should supply 
the kiln with iiuze, and keep the fire 
strong for six days and six nights, and 
that then the bricks wonld be suffideutly 
burned. 

Harry now s^d, that he was afraid 
that he should not be able to build a 
kiln for his bricks : for he was now ' 
grown wise enough to know, that it 
required time to learn how to do things 
which we have not been used to do* 
And h^ as|ied the brickmfik^r, whethei; 
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he tbougfat he oould build bid brinks, 
•0 as to be able to biim tbem. AaA 
the man toJd hitn, that he betieTcd be 
eould not; but he siid, that od some 
holiday he would go to the plaoe '^rbera 
Harry's bricks were, and ivould Aovt 
lum how to build a nice fitde kiln, if 
Harry's &ther would pre bim leave. 



Harby'b faster mcept^ thbi good- 
natured ofibr ; and Harry plunly per- 
eeived, that good oondiict makes friend^ 
and that a poor brickmaker may be o( 
UBe even to perionis, itrbo an not obliged 
to work for th^t bread. 

Whilst they wts'e talking, Luey-mtt 
looking about and examining ievery 
thing in the Isickfield ; and ebe ob- 
served, that at the farthest part of the 
field aome white lioea wm «tntdMd 
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Upon the grass, to dry, and she sav se- 
veral bits of black dirt Is^iog upon the 
linen. They did not stick to the linen, 
but were blown about by the wind, as 
they were very light- 
Lucy picked up some of these black 
things, and when she showed them to 
her mother, her mother told her, that 
they were bits of soot, which had been 
carried by the wind &om the brick-kiln. 
"But, mamma," said Lucy, " I don't 
see any chimney belon^ng to the bridt.^ 
kiln ; and soot, I beUeve, is always found 
in chimneys." 

Mother. No, my dear, soot is smoke 
cooled ; and wherever there is smoke 
there is soot. A great quantity of thick 
smoke rises from a brick-kiln ; or, to 
speak more properly, a great quantity 
of smoke is carried upwards by the hot 
sir that rises ^om a briek-ldb), m^ 
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when this sauike cooli, parts oiit tiiA 
together, and make what wa call soot, 
ivhieh &lk slowly to the ground. Thu 
is some of it, that hu fallm open the 
white linen ; and yon see it beesuae it ia 
UadE, and the linen, vpoD which it has 
Allen, ig white. 

Zui^. Why does it fidl «loidy ? 

Mother. Because it is light ; if it 
was hearier, it would fall iaster. 

Lu&f. What do you mean hy light 
and heavy ? 

■ Mother, You cannot yet understand 
all that I mean by those words ; but, if 
you take two things wliich aro nearly 
tif thd .same sii^, in your hands, and if 
one of them presses downwards thA 
hand, in'which it is held, more dian the 
Mher does, that may be called heavy, 
land the Other may be called light Yon 
must observe, Lucy, that they can bs 
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balkBd Iieary or light only as compared 
tt^etber, or toeighed in yonr hands ; ag^ 
for instancy if you take a large wafer 
in one hand, and a wooden buttons- 
mould of the Bame axa in the otber^ 
the hutt«i-mould will be readily per- 
ceiTed to be the heaviest ; yon might 
therefore, say, that. the buttm-mould is 
heavy and the wafer is light 
. But, if you were to take the button- 
mould again in- one band, and take a 
■hilUag in the other, you would csU the 
•billing heiTy and the buttou-taould 
light. And, if you were to lay down the 
butlon-mould, and were to take a guinea 
into your hand instead of it, you would 
find the shilling would Appear ligbt> 
when compared with the guinea. 
; Latcy. But, mamma, what do yoU 
oBmpare the fiOot with when you say it 
ialigfat? 
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Mother. I compare it in my nuiid 
with other things of nearly the same 
size, as bits of saw-dust, or coal-dust, ot 
^its of gravel ; but I cannot yet make 
you entirely understand what I mean. 
When you have learnt the uses ^ad pn^ 
parties of more things and their names, 
I shall be better able to answer th^ 
questions you hare asked me upon sub* 
jects which I <^not expbun to yon now. 



As they returned home, they saw a 
poor little girl crying sadly, and she 
seemed to be very unhappy . And Luey's 
mother said to her, " Poor girl ! what is 
the matter with you? What makes 
you cry so?" 

" O madam," said the little girl, 
" my mother sent me to market with a 
basket of eggs, and I tumbled do¥ni, 
and the e^s are all broken to pieces 
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taliA I am sorry for it; for my mother 
trusted them to me, as she thought I 
would take care of them ; and iudeed I 
miuded what I was about, hut a man, 
with a sack upon his back, was coming 
by, and he pushed me, and made me 
tumble down." 

Mother. Will your mother be angry 
vrith you when she knows it ? 

Little Girl. I shall tell my mother, 
and she will not be angry at me ; but 
she wUl he very sorry, and she will cry, 
because she is very poor, and she will 
want, the bread, which I was to have 
bought with the money for which I 
should sell the eggs; and my brothers 
and sisters will have no supper. 

When the little girl had done speak* 
ing, she sat down again upon the bank 
and cried very sadly. 

Little Lucy pulled her mother's gowll 
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to make faier Hsten to her ; aad then ibc 
kaid Boflly, "Mamma, may I*speak U 
the poor little ^1 ?" 

M<aher. Yes, liUcy. 

Ziucy* Little gkl, I hsTe tome eggs 
at hotne, and I will give them to you, 
if my mamma will let me go fi>r them. 

" My dear," uya Lutiy's mother to 
her, " our house is at a distaoce ; dnd 
if ydu Aveie to try to go back by yeur- 
fielf, you could not And thd way; bo^ 
if the little girl will come to4nmTew 
to my houK, you may give her the egga % 
the is used to go to market, and knows 
the road. In the mean time, my poet 
little girl, come with me to the haku^ 
at the top of the hill, and I will give yoa 
a loaf to carry home to your mother : 
you are a good girl, and t^ the truth." 

So Lucy's motlier todc the little girl 
to the hake's diop, and bou^t a IbaC 
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tid ipive it to her ; sod the Httle ^rl 
thanked her, and put the loaf under hw 
pcm, and walked homewards, vnry happy; 



Aa hp wa> going over a stile, Harrji 
dropped his handkerchief (ut of fait 
|»oket, and it fell lotD.'iuine water, and 
was made quite wet ; atid he was foroed 
to carry it in his hand, until they csdk 
to a hvuie, where his father told him 
he would ask leave to hare it dried fw 
iiiiD. And be asked the mistrett of the 
house to let Harry go to the fire to Arj 
hit huidkerchief. And while he held 
it at the fire, Lucy a&id she saw a great 
smoke go from the handkerchief tot* 
the fire; and har mother asked her, 
how she kuew it was smoke ? 

Ijua/. Because it luoks hke smoke, 
z 2 , , 
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Mother. Hold tbis piece of paper in 
vhat you think like smoke, aod try if 
you can catch any of those black things, 
that were in the smoke you saw in the 
brick-field. 

Lucy. No, mamma, it does not 
blacken the paper iu the least ; bui it 
wets the paper. 

Mother. Hold this cold plate in what 
you call smoke, that comes from the 
handketcMeil 

Lucy. Mamma, I find the plate is 
wet. 

Mother. What is it, then, that c(Hnes 
from the handkerchief? 

Lucy. Water. The water with which 
it was wetted, when it fell into the 
ditch. 

Mother. What makes the water 
come out of it? 

Lucy. The heat of the fite, I believe. 
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Mother. At tes, t^-pigbt, put me it) 
mind to show you water twiifil intfr 
stcwn. aad stewi turned iuto water. 

Whoi they had gotten home, Harry- 
and Lucy went immediately, without 
loMBg any tiiQ^ to ga^t; up two sums 
in adthmetie, which tlt^ wo'e acetu* 
tomed to dp evmy day, 

Harry could east up wmi in common' 
addition readily : and l^icy underatood 
the rule called subtvat^ioiD ; and she. 
knew vfx^ well what was meaat hy the 
viordis hm-rmoing vaA paying, though U 
ia not easy to understand them dis- 
tinctly. But she bad been taught care- 
fully by her mother, who was a woaaui 
of good sense, and who was m(He de<- 
nrous that her daughter should undeT* 
stand what she did. than that she should ; 
merely be able to ^o on as 8b« was t(4d 
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to do without knowing the reason of 
nvhat Ghe was about. 

And after they had shown the sums, 
which they had cast up, to their mother, 
they sat down to draw. 

Lucy was learning to draw the out- 
lines of flowers, and she took a great 
deal of p^ns, and looked attentively at 
the print she was copying. And she 
was not in a hurry to have done, or to 
begin another flower ; but she minded 
what she was about, and attended to 
every thing that her mother had desired 
her the day before to correct. And, 
after she had copied a print of a pm- 
winkle, she attempted to draw it from 
the flower itself: which she had placed 
in such a manner, as to have the same 
appearance as the print had, that she 
might be able to compare her drawing 
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from the print with her drawing from 
the flower. 



She foimtl it was not so easy to draw 
from the latter as from the former; 
but every time, that she tried, it be-i 
eame easier. And she was wise enough 
to know, that it was better to be able to 
draw from things themselves, or frvm 
nature, as it is called, than from other 
drawings ; because every body may 
every where have objects before them, 
which they may imitate : and by prac- 
tice they may learn to draw or deli- 
neate objects so well, as to be able to 
express upon paper, &c. to other people, 
whatever curious things they meet 
with. 

The habit of drawing is particularly 
usefrd to those who study botany ; and 

,Co>.wk' 
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H vss hi^ Iqre of botany tfa^t iwuk 
Lacy fond of drawing flowers. 

She had a number of dried plants, 
the names of which she knew ; and she 
took great pleasure in ^e spring. Mid 
VI the beginoiqg of summo', in gaf^«--' 
iag such plants as were in fiow«>, mi 
in discovoing, by the rules of botany, ta 
what dasfl, order, g«mu, and spedes they 
belonged. 

Harry alio knew something of bo^ 
tuny; but he did not learn to draw 
flowers. He wu end^Tonring vntk 
great care to trace a m^ of the ield* 
about his father's house. He had ni«dc 
•everal attempts, and he had &ikd 
several times ; but he began again, aiwl 
every time improved. 

He understood very well the use of 
a map ; he ktiew, that it wm a sort of 
pKbire ^ ground, 1^ whieU t^ W^ 
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measure the size of every yard, or gar- 
den, or £eld, or orchard, after it had 
been drawn upon paper, as well as it 
could be measured upon the ground 
itself. He could also draw a little with 
a rule and compasses ; be could describe 
a drcle, and make an equilateral trian- 
gle, and a right angle ; and he had be- 
gun to learn to write. 



After they had drawn and written 
for one hour, it was time for them to go 
and dress before dinner. 

Harry's walk to the brick-field had 
made him very hungry, so that he ate 
heartily. 

Whilst he was eating, his mother 
told him, that she intended to send him 
into the garden, after dinner, for some 
strawberries, that were just ripe; and 
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ihe advised him iiot tfl^ mt » mo^ f«4< 
diagi if be wished tg ea,i Etrawherries. 

Now Harry had leviwd ftom exp»* 
rience, that if be at? too siach it would 
make him $ivk i he therefore pnidcnUy 
determined apt to hare anotbec spoonful 
of pudding. 

A little while afbr dinnar. Harry 
and Lucy went vnih then modier intv 
the garden ; and Lucy was desired to 
gather six Btrawherries, and Harry was 
desired t^ gather four strawbornes. 
And whra they wete put togatfaer, 
Harry couuted tbem* and found that . 
(hey mad9 ten. Luey was not cddiged 
to count th»9, for ibe knew by raU^ 
or by heart, as it is sometimes called, 
that six and four make ten. 

Each of them next brought fi?e 
«tr«wberrie« : and Harry knew, witboot 
counting* that, when they ven put tor 
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getber, Uiey wdtlld idake ten. And 
Lucy knew, that the parcel of straw- 
betties, which they gathered first, 
trfaieh mftde fen, would, when Added to 
the Second p^^el, which also consisted 
V( ten, make twenty. 

lliey now went and gathered ten 
more. One gathered three, and tJw 
other gathered seven ; and this ten, 
added to the former number, made 
thirty. And they went again, and 
brought ten mart to their mother ; this 
ten was made up of eight and two ; 
and this ten added to the thirty they 
had gathered before made forty. 



Whilst they were eating them, 
Hury asked his sitter if she knew what 
w«B meant by ^ in twenty and thirty, 
Lucy laughed at him for siqi^wiag that 
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she dill not know it, and s^d her fetlier 
had told her. Harry said, that be knew 
before, that teen, in the words thirteen} 
fourteen, &c. meant ten ; but he did not 
know, that ty, in twenty, and thirty, 
&c. meant ten. And be said he did 
not know, why ten should have three 
names, ten, teen, and ty. 

hucf said she could not tell ; but 
they asked their father ; and be told 
them, that ten meant ten by itself 
without any other number joined to it ; 
but that teen meant ten with some other 
number joined to it ; and he asked Harry 
what thirteen meant. 

Harry. I believe, that it is three and 
ten ; for three joined or added to ten, 
make thirteen. Fourteen is plainly four 
and ten ; fifteen five and ten. But why, 
papa, is it not three-teen, instead of bang 
called thirteen ? < 
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Pd^. Because it is easier to say 
thirteen than three-teen. 

Lucy. But why is it called twelve? 
It should be two-teen. 

Marry, And eleven, papa, should be 
one-teen. 

Papa. I cauuot now explain to you» 
my dear, the reason why we have not 
those names in English ; but you p^-> 
ceive that it is easy to remember the 
names of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, &c 
because we remember that four, five, six, 
come after one another, and we percdive 
that all that is necessary is, to add teen 
to them. You see, that fourteen means 
four and ten — ^four added to ten. 

Harry. But does iy in forty mean 
four added to ten ? - 

Lucy replied, that it did not. 

Papa. No — It means four times ten i 
not ten added to four, but ten added 
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tx^ther fimr timc&^Aad fifljr mgans 
ten added together five times. So you 
6ee, thst it ie useful to have thr^e names 
for ten, vhich differ a little horn oil« 
Bnoth^, but which are also Bometl^ng 
like each other ; for teen is like ten, and 
ty is like teen. Teen is slways tued . 
tfhen ten is added to any number, as 
hx as nineteen ; and ty is always used 
Dvhen more t^ns than one ere counted, 
KB far as a hundred. 

Harry. Then twenty should be tw»- 
ty ; and thirty should be three-ty. 

Papa. I told you before, my dear, 
that thirteen is used instead of three- 
teen, because the former word is more 
easily pronounced than the latter. 
Thirty is used instead of threety, for 
the same reason. 

Harry. But why is not twenty 
two-ty? 
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Pmpm. Twenty is ra»de up ^ ty »nd 
of twain, a word that was forqterly ms^ 
for two: the wwd tw&in joined to ty, 
naltea twainty, which when epokw 
quickly, sounds like twenty. 

Harry. But, papa, will you tell mc 
mother thing ? 

J^tgia. No. Harry ; we have ti^ed 
«u>Qgh about Dumb^s at present ; j9U. 
viU be tired by thinking any longer 
with mueh sttenticm, and I do not wish 
that ycAi shovid be tired* when you at" 
(end to what you are about. Thinking 
without tiring ourselvei is very agreed- 
able; but thinking becomes diiagree- 
aUe if we tire ourselves ; and as think- 
ing with attention it useful and necea- 
aary, we should t<^e care not to make 
it dis^eeable to ourselves. 
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It was now tea-time, and Harry and 
Lucy usually supped at the same time 
that Uieir father and mother drank tea: 
BO that they had an opportunity of hear. 
iug many useiul and entertaining things, 
that passed in conversation ; and Lucy, 
recollecting that her mother had pro- 
mised to tell her, at tea-time, something 
more ahout smoke and steam, put h&t 
in mind of what she had promised. 
Then her mother called for a lighted 
wax candle, and for a lighted tallow 
candle, and she desired Lucy to hold a 
cold plate over the wax candle, and 
Harry to hold another cold plate over 
the tallow candle, and in a short time a 
considerable quantity of smoke, or soot, 
was collected upon each of the plates. 
Another cold plate was held over the 
tea m*n, in which water was boiling, 
and iiom which there issued a large 

,Coo;;k' 
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quftniit^ of steinn, or vapour of water; 
Tblfl steam wu stopped 1^ the platen 
which, by d^ees, Tras coy^ed with » 
jiumber of very mnall dnps, not so Ui^ 
a« fjie head of a minikin pin. After 
the plate had been held over the steam 
a little longer, these drops became 
larger — they attfacted one atiotiieri 
that is to say, one little drop was joined 
to another and made a large drop ; and 
so on, till at length the drops ran so 
much together, ai to lose their round 
shape, and to run ovei the plate. Harry 
and Lucy were much entertained with 
this experiment. Harry obierved tiiat 
the vapour of water was very diffbroit, 
from the vapour of a candle. 

Papa. I am very glad to find that 
you have so readily learned something! 
of the meaning .of the word vapour, 
which I hav£ purposely made Qse of Jn 

2 A3 v-.oodo 
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the place of the word steam ; but yott 
ue mistaken, my dear, in saying vapour 
of a candle. I^amp-black, soot, and 
smoke, are &nned from the vapour of 
the oily part of burniDg bodies. For- 
merly people made nse of lamps instead 
of candles, and the soot of those lamps 
was called lamp-black, though it should 
properly be called oil-black. Now» 
pray, Harry, do yon know the me^iDg 
of the word evaporate ? 

Harry. I believe it means, being 
turned into vapour. 

Papa. Did yon observe any thing 
else in the experiments which I have 
just shown to you? 

Harry. Yes, papa — 1 saw that the 
vapour of oil was solid, when it wa^ 
cold. 

Papa. Condensed. 
' Harry. Yes, coudcaised, 
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Papa. And did you not observe, 
that the vapour of water, when con- 
densed, was fluid? And what did you 
observe, Lucy ? 

Lmcij. I thought, papa, that the soot. 
or lamp-black, which you told me was 
the vapour of oil, did not eeem to turn 
into oil again, when it was condensed, 
but that it had entirely a different ap- 
pearance trom the tallow and wax from 
which the oil came ; and yet, that the 
vapour -of water, when it was condensed, 
became water again. 

Papa, I do not think, my dear child- 
ren, that my time has been thrown 
away in showing you this experiment) 
And as I wish to make you like to at- 
Jend to what w taught to you, I will 
endeavour to make it agreeable to yoU) 
by joining the feeling of pleasure td the 
feeling of atteutiou in your mind, by 
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^ring yon pleasure, or the hope of 
pleasure, when you attend. 

Harry. I know what yon mean, 
pa.pa ; for, if we had not attended to 
what we were about, you would have 
endeavoured to give us pain. 

Papa. No, Harry; you are a little 
mistaken. I don't wish to ^ve you 
pain, unless when I want to prevent you 
from dmng something that would be 
faurtiul to youFBdf, or to other people; 
and then I wiih to associate, that is, 
join, pain with such actions. But I do 
not expect, that little boys and girls 
^ould he as wise as men and women; 
u)d if you do not attend, I only abstain 
from giving you pleasure. 

Harry. But, papa, what pleasure 
were you going to give us ? 

jPi^xr. i was not gmng to give yoa 
flipy immediatf^ or present, pleanu^ but 
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only the hope of some pleasure to-mor- 
row. Your mamma and I intend, to- 
morrow, to walk to breakfast with her 
brother, your uncle, who has come to 
live at a very pretty place not quite 
three miles from this house. He was 
formerly a physician, and he has several 
curious instruments — a microscope, an 
electrifying machine, an air-pump, and 
a collection of fossils, and a few shells 
and prints : and he knows very well 
-how to explain things to other people. 
And the pleasure that your mamma 
and I meant to give you was to take 
you with us to-morrow morning. Har- 
ry and Lucy were very happy, when 
they were going to bed, from the re- 
membrance of the day that they bad 
passed, and from the hope of being 
happy on the day which was to come. 
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- At iix o'clock i» tlie miming Harry 
' .wakened ; and, ws they w«r^ to set out 
for ^ower Hill at seven, be got up, and 
drefwed faims^f with gr^nt alscrity ; 
and Lu(7 did the same. But alas ! 
Xhmx hope9 were disappmnted : for » 
vit^itt tbnoder-^tonn eame oa b^ctre 
wvea o'clock, whieh |««TWted thw 
■walk to their usde'a. 
. Hfory planted himself at the mndow. 
. Aod Haaiined ovary cloud h it paaed 
hy, and every quarter of Ute sky, in ex- 
pectation of fair weather and saashine ; 
but hit Hster, who was older, knew that 
her standing at the window would not 
alter the weather; and ^e prudently 
«at down to study botany before brealt 
iast, and to examine tome flowen, 
which she had gathered in her walk the 
day before. 

When Harry bad stood some time at 
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the window and had seen no appear- 
auee of a change in the sky, he turned 
about, and looked wistfully round bim, 
like a person who did not know what 
to do with himself. His mother, who 
at that ibstant came into the room, 
<could not help smiling at the melandwly 
figure which she saw before her; and 
she asked Hury what was the matter. 
Harry owned, that he felt sorry and 
tad, because he had been disappointed 
of the pleasure which his father had 
promised him. 

Mother. But, Harry, my dear, youf 
father did not promise you fine weather. 

&arry (lauding). No, mamma, I 
know he did not ; but I expected ^at 
it would be a fine day, and t am sorry 
it i« not. 

Afoiker. Well, Harry, that la all very 
utoral, as it ia eidkd; «-» to spe^ 
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more properly, it is what happens cam* 
monly. But though you cannot alter 
the weather, you may alter your own 
feeliogs, by turning your attention to 
something else, 

Harry. To what else, mamma 7 
Mother. Vou have several different 
occupations, that you are fond of; and, 
if you turn your thoughts to any of 
them, it will prevent you from feeling 
sad upon account of the disappointment 
that you have met with. Besides, my 
dear Harry, tlie rain must, in some re- 
spects, be agreeable to you, and it is cra- 
tainly usefuL 

Harry. O yes, mamma, I know 
what you mean — my garden. It was 
indeed in great want of water, and it 
cost me a great deal of trouble to carry 
water to it twice every day. My peas 
will come on now. and I shall have 
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plenty of radishes. Thank yon, mam- 
ma, for putting^ me in mind of my gar- 
den ; it has made me more contented. 

Harry's father now came in, and 
seeing that he was cheerful, and that 
he bore his disappointment pretty well, 
he asked him if he had ever seen a cork 
garden. 

Harry, No, papa; I remember I 
have seen a cork model of a house ; but 
I never saw the model of a garden made 
of cork. 

Papa. But this is not the model of 
a garden, but a sort of small garden 
made upon cork. Here it is. 

Harry. Why this is nothing but 
the plate, or saucer, that commonly 
stands under a flower-pot, with a piece 
of cork, like the bung of a barrel, float- 
ing in water. 

papa. Notwithstanding its simpli- 
2B , , 
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tkty, it is callable, to a certBUi Ae^^vk, 
of doing what a garden does. It can 
produce a salad. Here are Uie seeds 
6f eresses and tniutard ; sprinkle tbem 
tUbly upon this ooric, and lay it in the 
doset near the window tiiat is towards 
the south. 

Harry, When may I look at it again? 

PAi^. WHenevCT you pleue. But 
do not touch or shake it ; for, if you do, 
it will'&tuib the iseeds from the piaeet 
where they now rest, and that will pre- 
Terit thera from growing. In two or 
three days you will see, that creases and 
mustard plants have groWn frnn tliese 
seeds. 

Harry. Pray, papa* «ill Um seeds 
grow on Uie cork, as they grow in tJw 
ground ? ' ,; 

Papa. No, my dear ; it is not die 
cork thai nourishes the {daat. hut k is 
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Ab watK which vnkes it giow. If 
yoa cover the bottom of a soup plate 
vith a piece of flanoel, and pour wstct 
into the plate u high as jiut to touch 
the flannel and scatter seeds mi the 
stufaoft ffif the flnioel, they will grow 
upon it in the same mauner that they 
grow upon cork. 

Harry. But if it is by the water 
only that the seeds are made to grow, 
veuld they n«t gfpw IB welft'^if they 
w«n put upon ih^ bottom of the platfr. 
without any corli or flannel ? 

JPOpa. No^ my little friend, th^ 
wMuId sot ; h^wmt, if ^ere mapte mif 
so mudi watcf in Ae plate as to cover 
only half of eadii of the seeds, it would 
be ao shallow ^ to be ev^Kffated (yov 
know what that means, Harry) befiwe 
the seeds oould grow. Perhaps, also 
Uw svr&c? of the l>l{lte way be co 
2bS 
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smooth, as to prevent the fibres of the 
Toots fi-om taking hold of it And 
there are many more reasons, which 
occur to me, why it is probable that 
they would not grow. 

Harry. But we can try, papa. 

Papa. Yes, my dear, that is the only 
certain method of knowing. 



Lucy's mother recollected, that she 
had promised her the last year, to show 
her how butter was made ; and, as the 
r^n in the moming bad prevented 
Lucy from going to her uncle's, her 
mother thought it would be a good time 
to take her into the dairy, where the 
dairy-maid was churning. Little Harry 
was permitted to go with his sister. 

They remembered the wide shallow 
pans, which they had seen the year 
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befiffe; ^d they rec<^Ieeted, tfaat their 
DWther had told them that the eream, 
sr dly part of the milk, which was th« 
lightest, separated itself liom the heaviest 
part; ot, to epe^ more properly, that 
the heavie^ part of the milk descended 
towards the bottom of the pus, and left 
the cream, or lightest part, uppermost ; 
and that this creimi was skimmed oflf 
twice every day, and laid by, till a 
sufficient quantity, that is to say, five 
M- sin, OT any larger nambev of quarts, 
was collected. 

They now saw twelve quarts, or three 
gaUotis, of cream, put into a common 
chum; and the dairy-maid pat the 
cream in modon, by means of the chum- 
staff: which she moved up and down 
with a r^ular motion, for seven or 
eight minutes : wbeu she appeared tired, 
raotfaw o£ the maids took the chum- 
2b3 -■■>>>yk' 
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staff from her, aad worked in her stead J 
and so on alternately for about three 
quarters of an hour, when the butter 
b^an to come, as it is called, or to be 
Collected in little lumps in the cream. 
Harry and Lucy Were much surprised 
when the lid or cover of the churn was 
taken off, to see small lumps of butter 
Boating in the milk. They saw, that 
the CTeam had changed its colour and 
consistency, and that several small 
pieces of butter were swimming on its 
surface. These pieces of butter were 
collected and joined together into one 
lump by the daiiy-maid, who poured 
some cold water into the chum, to 
make the butter harder, and to make 
it separate more easily from the milk, 
which had become warm with the 
quick motion that had been used to 
make the butter come. Then she caret 
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fully took it all out of the churn, and 
put it into a wooden dish, and pressed 
and squeraed it, so as to force all the 
milk out of it. She then washed it 
very clean, in cold water, a great many 
times ; and, with a wooden thing called 
a slice, which is like a large flat saucer, 
she cut the lump of butter that she had 
made into pieces, in order to pull out 
of it all the cow's hairs, that had fallen 
into the milk, of which the cream had 
been made. 

Many of those hairs stuck to the 
slicea and others were picked out, 
which appeared as the butter was cut 
in pieces. The butter was then well 
washed, and the water, in which it 
had been washed, was squeezed out of 
it The butter was now put into a 
pair of scales, and it weighed nearly 
three pounds. Some of i^; was rolled 
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inte oylittilen^ of about half s pomaA 
]tvBi^tr cadi, mid R»De of it was maA^ 
into little pats, ao^ stunpect ^oA' 
noodcsi atamps, which hai dii^iait 
figures flnred njNm then ; the iBipR» 
aiob of which figures waa iqaKheii upan 



iMcy aAed whirt bec«Bw of the mBk, 
Dt liquor, which was 1^ in the ehnm : 
her moduir UM h», it w» caUed butter* 
railk, and that it was usually givem to 
the pigs. 

' Ijwcy. Mamtna, I have heard, that 
in Ireland, and in Scotland, Ute pooc 
drink butter-milk, and are very fond 
of it. 

Matiter. Yes, my dear; hut the 
butter-milk in Ireland is very diflerent 
from the hutter-railk here. We sepa. 
rate the thick part of the cream from 
the rest for the purpose of makui^ 

,Co>.wk' 
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butter; but, in Ireland, they lay by 
the thinner part, which is only miik, 
as well as the thick cream, for churning, 
and they add to it the richest part a£ 
the new milk, which is what comes last 
from the cow when she is milked : and 
what is left, after the butter is made, is, 
for this reason, not so sour, and is more 
nourishing than the butter-milk in this 
.country. 

Lucy. Do not they sometimes make 
"whey of butter-milk and new-milk ? 

Mother. Yes, my dear ; whey is made 
of butter-milk and skimmed milk ; but 
it is not thought so pleasant or useful 
in this kingdom, thoiagh it is much 
liked in Ireland; probably because the 
butter-milk here is not so good as it is 
in Ireland. I am told, that it is fre- 
quently preferred in that country to 
any other kind of whey, ev^n by those 

,Co>.wk' 
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who Are rich enoqgh to have wnt 
wbey. You see, my dear Lucy, ttw* 
amall circumstimces make great dif* 
'^rences in thiogi. I have heard it 
Htid, that the Irish poor must be v^ 
wretehed indeed, if they b? foveed to 
«ae Imtter-niilk inatead of voilk : hut 
the fact is, ^eir bettor-niilk in ao nmt^ 
better than oitn, that they frequently 
prefer it to new milk. To judge wiadjs 
n'e iQUst euefuUy make ours^v«i ac- 
quainted nith the facta about whieh we 
are to judge. 

Harry. Pray, maraoia, why doe« 
dashing about the milk with the chuna- 
ataff make butter ? 

Mother. The proceie of making but- 
ter is dot exactly und^stood. Cream 
' .consists of oil, whey, and cutd, and aa 
add peculiar to milk. You know what 
ia meant by an a<nd ? 

,Co>.wk' 
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Imc^. Not very well, I know it 
means what is sour. 

Mother. Yes, my dear, Boornees ia 
one of tbe properties of acids ; and when 
ym. hsre acquired a knowledge of a 
greater aumber of facts, that you can' 
compare with one another, I shall be' 
better able to explain to you, what is 
meant by many terms that I cannot aC 
preamt make you understand. 

Harry. But. mautma, you have Hot 
yet t<M us why churning makes butter. 

Mother. My dear, it does not make' 
bHtter; it only separates the oily as 
buttery pwts of tbe cream from tba 
eurd, or cheesy part, and fn>m the 
whey. We do not know exactly how 
^is is done by churning ; but it is prtx 
bable, that, by striking the cream with 
the «huni-ttaf', esc by idiaking it vit^oidy. 
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the oily parts, or particles, are from 
time to time forced nearer together, 
which enables them to attract each. 
other. 

Harry. Yes, mamma, I know what 
that is— just as globules of quicksilver run 
together, when they are near enough. 

Mother, Globules ! Harry, where did 
you find that new word ? 

Harry. Papa told it to me the other 
day, when I was looking at some quick- 
silrer that he had let fall. He told 
me, the little drops of quicksilver, or 
mercury, which look like balls, were 
called globules, or little globes. 

Lucy. And, mamma, the drops of 
dew and rain stand on several leaves 
separate from one another. On a na&< 
tiirtium leaf I have seen drops of water 
almost as round as drops of quickfdl\'er 
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and when I pushed two of the drops 
near one another, they ran togetlier and 
formed one large drop. 

Mother. They were attracted toge- 
ther, as it is called. 

Lucy. But the larger drop, which 
'%vas made of the two drops, was not 
twice aa large as either of the two small 
ones. 

Mother, Are you sure of that, 
Lucy ? 

Lucy. No, mamma ; but I thought 
so. 

Mother. Two drops of mercury of 
the same size, or two drops of any other 
fiuid, when they join, do not form a 
drop that is twice as large in breadth, 
or diameter, aa one of the small drops 
but such a drop conttuns exactly as 
much, and weighs as heavy, as the two 
small drops. 

YOU II. 2 C ..ook 
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ffarty. I de not luddrstimd :^tt« 
namma. 

Mother. I will, by de^ees, eadea-. 
Youx to make ytw undentiuid me ; Imt 
it cannot be done at oocei and yoii 
bare attended eBoogfa v/nw, }jWY, it 
is time to read — ^let tis £p «d iritfa t^ 
account of tbe inseete, whieh you wct^ 
teading yesterday. 



Then Lucy, and Hany, and th^ 
uotber, left tbe dairy, and returned to 
the drawing.rooTB. 

Mother. Here, Hany. sit dowq vti 
listen to what your uster reads. Ytm 
will won be able to re»d to y^HBsdif 
without assistanee, whieh, in time^ viU 
become an agreeable eEoptoyme^t 

Lucy now read in the Gtwrtfiwi 
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}9° X5T> a ^7 efitJ^taiQing ftoooubt of 
tbe industry knd mgesHity of Ants. 

Bath Harry and the wiehed modi 
1iHA they OMild find sosae ants' beets, 
tfaat diey might see hoff they carried 
en their works. Tiieir mother sa^, 
that she «ou{d show them an ants' 
nest in the gsiden ; a»d, as it had A&a« 
xaiaing, she took t^cm into tbe garden^ 
aHd ^wed them two little holes in 
tbe ^und, where the ants had fbnned 
cells, which served them for houses to 
Hvo ill, and for fltore-houses to keep 
^&r e^t And food. They were bnsily 
employed in making a road^ or cansex 
way, from mw of ^ese fa^es to the 
«tfaer. Great nuenbers were employed 
in carrying earth to repair breaches, 
whidi had been made in their work 
by the rain. 

Harry laid socfte dead flies, and some 
3c2 ..o»d. 
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«mall crunibB of bread, upon . the track 
where the ants Tirere at work ; but they 
were not diverted from their labour by 
this temptation : on the contrary, they 
pushed the dead flies and the crumbs 
out of their way, and went steadily on 
with their business. Harry's mother told 
him, she had tried the same experiment 
before, and that, perhaps, another time 
> the ants might choose to eat, instead of , 
pushing away the food that was offered 
to them. 

Harry and Lucy staid patiently 
watching the ants, till it was time to 
dress for dinner. 

After dinner, Harry's father told him, 
that the weather was suffidently fine 
for their jaunt to Flower Hill: and 
Harry now saw, that it was not such a 
great misfortune as he had thought it 
iu the TOoming, to have his walk de> 
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<e»ed ; aa«l he smI Lwy eet Mt joy* 
fully with their father and motheis to 
go to see their uncle. 

Their way was thre^^ «Mee preMiy 
fields, and over stiles, aod through a 
wood, aad along & sluidy laae. Ab 
they passed through the fields, Harry, 
when they came to a c(H!n-fieId, vm 
able to tell the name of t^ grain, 
which was growing in it; aad Lucy 
told hiiA the fiaTlMS c^ several ^ the 
«41d flewefs and weeds, whi^ wwe 
growing amongst the com, and u»ier 
t^ hedges. 

During the la^ year, Hairy had 
karat to he TCry acUve in body as well 
as itt ttii&d; and when be catne to * 
low stUe, he put his hands upon the 
top rail, aad vaulted nimbly over it. 
And Lucy ran almost as £aet u her 
hrather, wd wu ^v»f active ia tvixy^ 
2c S ..oooi. 
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exelxise that was proper for a little 
girl. 

They soon came to a wiudmill, 
which went round with great quick- 
ness. It was not necesBary for hiA 
lather to warn Harry, not to go too 
near the arms, or stuls of the wind-mill| 
as he bad read, in a "Present Jbr a 
Utile Boy," how dangerous it is to go 
within the reach of a wind-mill's sails. 
He was not, however, foolishly afraid, 
but wisely careful. He kept out of the 
reach of the sails, but he was not afraid 
of going to the door, or to the wheel 
and lever by whidi the top was turned 
round ; and he counted, with the assist- 
ance of his father, the number of turns 
which the sails made in a minute. 

His father looked at his watch during 
one minute ; and Harry counted the 
number . of revolution^ .or .i.urn6f that 
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the sails made in that time. He founds 
that they Tvent round forty-five times in 
a minute. 

I^ucy observed that the middle of the 
sails moved round through a very small 
space, but that the ends, or tips of them, 
\vent very fast. 

Papa. My dear, you see a black spot 
in that part of the cloth of the sails* 
which is near the centre of the arms^ 
goes as oflen round as the tips of tha 
sails — What, then, do you mean by 
saying, that the tips move very fast?. 

Lucy. I mean, that they go a great 
way in a little time. 

Papa. What do you mean by a great 
i*ay ? 

£.ucy. I am afraid that I cannot ex-* 
plain myself clearly — I mean, that the 
tips of the wind-mill sails go through ^ 
great way in the air— ^I believe, 1 8houl4 

,Co>.wk' 
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gxy, diat Hxef descdbe a vetf larg« 
orele ; and the part ef tlie stils, l^it 
are near the centre, describe a (nHitt 
circle. 

P<z^. Now I underetaAd ywi 4i*. 
tjncdy ; the circle, which the tipi de- 
scribe, is very large, when eompM^ 
with that described by the part near the 
centre. I have tried fievR*^ ^aes how 
&8t the tips c^ wiad-mill «ails raev« ; 
and, wbeai tbere was a bri^ wkid> t^iey 
moved a tniie in a minate. 

Hurry. 'Hiat is very feat isdeedL 
But iiew coi^d yoa ^U this, papa ? 

Papa. I cannot «xplidn to ^u now j 
t»ut i!om$ time hence I wiU. 

They now went through a WOWd> 
iftbere they saw squitvels jumpii^g from 
tree to tree with great ^lity i »ad 
ittbbits, sitting ap on their hind legs, 
kokittg dJMOt theffi) «id nwniag ftnft 
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one hole to another, ^ if they wer^ 
at play. -Harry usked several questions 
about the squirrels and rabbits, and 
about woodpeckers, and other birds that 
be saw. By these means, he and Lucy 
got some knowledge in their walk, and 
were amused the whole way to theii; 
uncle's. 

Mmvy, Papa, this walk puts me in 
mind of " Eyes and no Eyes," in Even-. 
in^ at Home. I feel very glad, to find, 
that things, which I have read iu that 
book, are like real things, and that what 
I have read is of use to me. 



Neither Lucy nor Harry had ever 
seen their uncle B ; and they ex- 
pected, as he was called Doctor, that 
he must be a v&tj grave old man, who 
would not t«ke th^ trouble to t^lk to 
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ijttte cbiklrant bttt ikey vere muA 
toisteken : for tliey foQnd, that ile frM 
vely cheerful, asd that be talked to 
them a great deal. After tea* he tosfe 
them into his study, in wfakb, beade a 
great many books, there were several 
bMtrusneitts and machines ai difierent 
sorts. 

They h«d both seen a baronetn' imd 
^ermometer at home; but the bare- 
meter at Doctor B 's was ntub 

lar^r than what Harry had seen be- 
fbt<e; and it was not Sited up against 
the wall, but va» hung iqxHi a staad 
with three legs, in such a mauner, that, 
when it was touched, it swung about ; 
ftad tjie shining qutcknlvcr witfain^e 
of it rose and fell, so as to show, that 
it did not stick to the tube wfeich o«i- 
tained it. There were an air>fun|pt 
iwd a aiitiY)«Go[>e, aad « wmden oncry. 
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in the im>m, sud a jtaif of very htge 
globes. 

Doctor B let Hany examina 

tbeiB ; and he was bo good as to an- 
swer all the queytioQ^ that either Lycy 
or Harry asked him. . 

Harry asked him what that shining 
bquid was. whieh he saw ia the tube of 
the barenteter. 

Doctor S It is a metal called 

quichiilver ; aad it is fiaund in mines 
under ground. 

Many. My papa ^owed me quiek-*! 
silver the other day, and it was hquid. 
and was spilt on the taUe and on the 
floor ; and how ean that be a metal ? I 
thot^ht metals were all solid- 

Doctor £—'—. -So they are all when 
they are sufficiently cold. 

Harry. Then is quicksilver better 
tbm iioA ? 

,Co>.wk' 
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Doctor J3- - - . I cannot explain to 
you at present, what you want to 
know. 
- Hm-ry. What is that globe made of? 

Doctor B——. Of pasteboard and 
plaster. 

'. Harry. How is it made round ? I 
thought pasteboard was made of flat 
sheets of paper, pasted upon one an- 
other. 

Doctor B ' ■. Flat pasteboard is f 

but the pasteboard upon this globe is 
made round by means of a round 
mould, upon which it is formed. You 
know, I suppose, what a mould is ? 

Harry. Yes, I do, jwetty well. But 
how can the pasteboard, after it is all 
pasted together, he gotten off a round 
mould ? 

' Doctor B . After it is dry it is 

cut all round with a knife ; and then it 

,Co>.wk' 
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will come off the mould in two caps, as 
the shell of a nut, when it is opened 
with a knife, comes off the kernel. 

Harry. What is the use of this ma- 
chine, which you call an air pump ? 

Doctor B . To pump air out 

of that glass vessel, which you see. 

Harry. I do not quite understand 
you, air. 

Doctor B . No, my dear, it is 

not probable that you can ; but I will 
soon give you a little book, which will 
teach you the uses of several iustru- 
naents of this sort. 

Harry. My dear uncle, I cannot 
tell you how much I should be obliged 
to you. 

Harry and Lucy were much delight- 
ed with what they saw at their uncle's ; 
and, as they had not been troublesome, 
be asked their father and mother to 
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bring them to Flower Hill, when they 
came next to see him. 

They returned home that ereniog 
juat before it was dark, and went to 
bed by moon-light. 

Thus ends an account of three days 
passed by Harry and Lucy. One day 
when Harry was about five, and Lucy 
six years old ; and two days a year 
afterwards, when Lu<gr was se?eo, and 
Harry six years of age. 



END OF vol- 11. 
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